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A FINE TOBACCO FIELD IN CALDWELL 


Our farmers in Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina can beat the world growing tobacco, now let’s beat the world in scientifically marketing it. 





‘Tobacco Farmers Start This Year! 


“T)UT is this not a bad year in which to start the coéperative 
marketing of tobacco?” 
This is the question with which some opponents of codper- 
ative marketing are trying to delay action by tobacco farmers. 

On the contrary, as Mr. Sapiro points out, this is the best year 
the tobacco growers of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina will ever have for starting a tobacco growers’ organization. 

Why is this? - The answer is simple. 

The dealers are stocked up with tobacco bought at higher prices 
than are now prevailing. The banks have lent money on the 
basis of these higher prices. Consequently, the growers can start 
their organization this year with almost the absolute certainty 
that the dealers will not be able to undersell them with any ac- 
cumulation of tobacco that they have brought over from previous 
years, 

On the other hand, if the Virginia-Carolina tobacco growers 


do not organize this year, but go on the market helpless, it is 
not impossible that prices may be driven down to five cents a 
pound, This is why they should make the most desperate efforts 
to complete the sign-up in the three states before July 1, and so 
get ready to handle the 1921 crop. 

There is a big carry-over of tobacco. The farmer needs to 
remember that the more rotten conditions are, the more helpless 
he is, if unorganized, and the more important it is for him to get 
the strength that comes only through organization. 

The big quantity of tobacco that dealers have bought at high 
prices makes them helpless this year, if farmers wish to take charge 
of the markets. The dealers cannot afford to sacrifice what they 
have bought in order to undersell the farmers. There will never 
be a finer opportunity for farmers to carry out their declared pur- 
pose “to make themselves masters of their own industry’. And 
they are going to do it! 


A Complete INDEX to This Tssue Appears on Page 4 











FARMERS! 


This Is Your Banking System 
—Stand Behind It 


E FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT created a farmers’ national co-opera- 

tive mortgage loan system, and the United States Supreme Court has 
fully sustained this Act of Congress.. Now millions of dollars are needed 
Help the entire farming business by putting your 
money into this safe, tax-free investment. 


Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 and $5000 


merchants, millers, livestock buyers and others. 
Farmers who buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds 
help to build a farmers’ national 
banking system—profits earned are paid to the 
owers who will ev 


to loan to farmers. 


Springfield, Mass, Wichita, Kan. Berkeley, Cal. Louisville, Ky. Baltimore, Md. Houston, Texas 
New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. Omaha, Neb, St.Paul, Minn. Columbia,S.C. Spokane,Wash, 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT 








farmer- 


The farm tenant who invests his surplus every {J 
year in Federal Farm Loan Bonds is accumulating 
ch pe age anf hl | Koel je Farm 
boys w small 
Bonds are on their 
farm hand who 
Bonds is forming habits of thrift and sound invest- 
ment which lead toward the ownership of land. 


SL icute Vove Baieel ined Bank on the Mao 


Locate your Federal Land Bank on the map above. teehee dmg et 
mation as to these bonds. Caneel vene Comey aars 
association. the Federal Farm’! 
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Farm Loan 
to farm ownership. The 
Federal Farm: Loan 


detailed imfor- 
of your local national farm Joan 
Loan System. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in » The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of alt the advertising it carries.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Our Health Talk 


By 8B. E. WASHBURN 


Keeping Well in June 
SUMMER and hot weather are here 
by the first of June, and with them 
the diseases due to unripe and overripes 
fruits and vegetables, as well as those! 
spread by flies, mos- 
quitoes, and ot 
insects. Home sanjw 
tation, with special 
attention to the 
bowel discharges, @ 
safe water supe 
cleaning up the 
breeding places off 
flies - mosquix 
toes, proper 
care io the food of." 
fer the best proteeg 
tion against summer ills. 4 


Digestive upsets are verv common in 
warm weather, especially in children,) 
and these upsets vary from mild at- 
tacks of. diarrhea to serious #lnesses 
like typhoid fever. Among the more! 
important dangerous diseases of 
weather are diarrhea, cholera morbug) 
(sporadic cholera), and typhoid feve 
And in all of them, prevention is of far 
more importance than treatment, sine: 
the measures of protection are qui 
similar for all of the bowel disease@ 
and, also, since the protection is mo 
or less absolute. 


Diarrhea 


DIARRHEA i is caused by an acute im 
flammation or irritation of the bows 
els. It is usually one of the sympto 
of typhoid fever and is not imfrequen y 
met with in severe cases of malaria. If 
is called simple diarrhea when it oe 
curs independent of other diseases, an 
such cases are usually caused by errors: 
of diet. 


In symptoms of simple diarrhea there 
may or may not be griping and col = 
icky pains. If the attack is severe, the) 
tongue is coated and there is fever, with) 
intense thirst. The bowels move f 
quently, the discharges being thin and 
watery. There is often a frequent de- 
sire for bowel movements with a burn= 
ing sensation and bearing down pains. ~ 
Simple diarrhea may last for only @ 
few hours or for several days; in som 
cases, however, it may become chroni¢) 
and last for a long period. : 
The treatment in all cases is rest and 
light diet. In the milder cases noth 
ing more is needed. In the more sé 
vere cases, a large dose (2 tablespoom™ 
fuls, at least) of castor oil should be 
given; and this may be followed by 
grains of bismuth sub-nitrate with 
grains of salol given every four hou 
The dict is very important and should 
be limited to things like corn-starchy 
gruels, weak broths, soft-boiled egg 
milk, and thoroughly toasted bread. 
In the beginning, the less food an€ 
drink taken the better. The pati 
should stay in bed and keep warm. 
nausea and vomiting take place, a mu 
tard plaster should be applied over t 
region of the stomach and small doses 
of equal parts of milk and imewaa 
given. ; 
If the disease doesn’t respond readily; 
to home treatment, a doctor should Be) 
called. Ki 


Find Good Realy for Cucumber 


a 


2 caghre =a tests _— the control ¢ 
he striped cucumber béetle, mad€ 
ti the department of iarmeg 
Ohio Experiment Station, in its ; 
laboratory at Marietta, a mat 
that acts as a poison, repellant, an 
fertilizer has been developed. 
This mixture is composed of 1 pam 
of calcirm arsenate and 2 parts © 
land plaster. This was found to 
superior to 25 different materials an@ 
compounds tested for controlling t? 
striped cucumber beetle. 7 
The dust may be applied with 
simple shaker, made by punching 
score of holes with an eight-pent 
wail in the bottom of a half-gal 
tin can, 

As soon as the young plants con 
up the first application is made 
During fair weather two applicatiom 
per week are adequate, but duri 
rainy seasons dusting after each 
is necessary. 

Usually 10 to 12 applications 
season are required. The dust 
heres best, however, when the plag 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 
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LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
JUNE 


I.—Not Too Late to Grow Feed 
Crops 


T IS not yet too late to sow or 

plant feed crops. It is too late to 
obtain the best crop of corn an aver- 
age season, but even corn planted this 
late, if on good land will usually 
make a fair crop. But sorghum, mil- 
let, soy beans, cowpeas, among our 


E best feed crops, will still do well if 


the season is an average one. For 
later planting Mexican June corn is 
perhaps the best corn. It is not much 
corn, but far better than none and 
usually will produce feed cheaper 
than it can be bought. 

It is not too late even to plant 
crops to fill the silo. Sorghum usually 
produces more feed per acre than 
corn and the sorghums may still be 
planted. For silage the large varie- 
ties, like Goose Neck (the so-called 
Texas Seeded Ribhon Cane) and 
Honey (the so-called Japanese Seed- 
ed Ribbon Cane) sorghums are prob- 
ably the best. For hay the Orange 
and Amber planted thick are gener- 
ally preferred. Nothing should pre- 


» vent an ample production of rough- 


* on economical feed production. 


age this year. 


IIl.—Economical Feed Production 
Essential 


OUTHERN farmers on the whole, 
do not seem to realize that eco- 
nomical livestock production depends 
No 
man is likely to prove a successful 
livestock producer who has failed at 


' producing general farm crops. A very 
' large part of the cost of livestock 


production is the tost®ofsfeeds. It is 
generally estimated that from 75 to 
85 per cent of the total cost of pro- 
ducing meat animals is for feed. Even 


* with dairy cattle, fully one half the 
* cost of milk production is for feed. 


The feed cost of livestock production 


is not only equal to all other costs, 


but usually much greater than all 


' other costs combined. It therefore fol- 


© lows that economical feed production 


»is essential to economical livestock 
+ production. 


f Feeds can only be furn- 
ished livestock economically when 
they are produced on the farm and 


_the expensive operations of market- 


--ing, freight charges, commissions and 
* other 


handling charges eliminated. 
Home-grown feed, economically pro- 
duced, is the first and the most im- 


» portant step in the economical prod- 


duction of livestock. 


Ill—Grow Roughage to Reduce 
Grain Feed 


RAIN feeds are always expensive 
and when used to an unnecessary 


‘extent increase cost of production. 


Abundant home-grown dry roughage, 


F especially legume hays, silage, and 


/ good pastures are the most economi- 
» cal means of furnishing roughage to 


livestock. When these are economi- 
cally produced on the farm and used 
with suitable liberality, the first and 


*most important steps in economical 
» livestock production have been taken. 


This does not mean that grain feeds 


or concentrates are not necessary, 
' but it does mean that they must not 


be used extravagantly. ‘ 
Pastures supply the cheapest rough- 


- age to livestock, silage under suitable 


conditions the next cheapest, and 
hays. next. ear =" 
If these be facts, and they afte, then 


‘the South must give: more attention 
*to pasture making. June is not regard- 


ed as a time for making pastures and 
yet it is the very time when one of the 
essentials of pasture making in the 
South must be attended to. The pas- 
tures need mowing right now to kill 
the weeds and prevent their making 
seed. 


IV.—Producing Silage Economi- 
cally 


GLAGE has many good features, but 
the most important are that it 
may be made and stored economic- 
ally where it is always convenient for 
regular feeding and that it furnishes, 
next to green pastures or soiling 
crops, the best roughage for all those 
animals which consume roughage 
largely. No man neeus a silo unless 
he is in the livestock business fo stay, 
or unless he is going to grow the 
crops and fill the silo, or urless he 
has enough*stock to feed to justify 
the overhead expense—the cost of the 
silo and the machinery to fill it. But 
the man who is going to feed cattle— 
say 10 dairy cows or 25 to 30 other 
cattle—cannot afford to be without a 
silo if he can possibly secure the 
money to build one and can arrange 
to get it filled. 

But silage is not an economical 
feed unless it is grown and put in the 
silo economically. It cannot be grown 
economically unless a large tonnage 
is produced per acre. This is why 
sorghums, which make 25 to 50 per 
cent more tonnage, are usually more 
economical silage crops than corn in 
the South. But the best crop of sor- 
ghum or corn cannot be put in the 
silo economically if grown a half 
mile or more from the silo. And if 
grown and put in the silo economi- 
cally it will still not prove an eco- 
nomical feed if put in the silo in such 
a manner that a large part of it 
spoils, 


V.—Care of Work Stock in Het 
Weather 


Hot weather is here, which always 
means trying times for the farm 
work stock. More harm is often done 
to farm work animals during the first 
week of warm weather than during 
all the rest of the season, 


A little care would enable anyone 
to avoid many of those troubles 
which so much lower the efficiency 
of our work stock. The important 
points are care in feeding, watching 
the animals carefully in order that 
they may be rested when they are 
getting too hot or approaching ex- 
haustion, frequent watering, and care- 
ful attention to maintaining clean, 
smooth, properly fitting collars. 

In feeding, the essential point is to 
avoid grass, new hay, or too much 
hay of any sort. The animals should 
not be put to hard or fast work in 
hot weather when stuffed with hay. 
Regular feeding and frequent water- 
ing will usually prevent the animals 
from eating or drinking too much. 

Whenever a horse or mule begins 
to pant too much, or stops sweating 
when working hard on a hot day the 
danger signal has been put out. He 
should be stopped at once and cool 
water applied to the head, but_to no 
other part of the body. 

Broad, smooth, firm, and clean col- 
lar surfaces would prevent 95 per 
cent of all sore shoulders. Such col- 
lars, properly fitted, will very rarely 
make sore shoulders. Cheap, im- 
properly stuffed collars are about the 


‘only excuse for sweat pads, and there 


is no excuse at all for a dirty, ill- 
fitting collar. 


Cost of Producing Milk in Northern 
Maryland 


A STUDY of the cost of milk produc- 
tion on 94 northern Maryland farms 
by the United States Department o 
Agriculture, showed that the average 
cost of producing a gallon of milk was 
33.2 cents. While the preliminary re- 
port states that this was the cost of 
producing a gallon of milk by the sys- 
tem of accounting used, it does not 
give the prices charged for feed, nor 
for the man and horse labor used, al- 
though it does give the amounts of 
feeds consumed and the amounts. of 
both man and horse labor used. 


Of course, the pounds of feed used 
and the labor hours required to produce 
a gallon of milk are more important 
than the prices charged for feed and 
labor, and the resulting cost of milk 
per gallon. 

To illustrate how little value cost 
studies are to the individual producer, 
as a means of determining what sale 
price he should set on his products, it 
may be stated that at a sale price of 
34.2 cents per gallon, or 1 cent per gal- 
lon above the estimated averzge cost, 
more than half of the 94 farmers, or 48, 
failed to make a@rofit on their dairy- 
ing. 

The cost of producing milk varied all 
the way from 20 cents.to 61 cents a 
gallon, or it cost three times as much 
to produce a gallon of milk on the one 
farm having the highest cost of the 94 
studied, as it did on the farm having 
the lowest cost of production. 


We hear much about the farmer being 
entitled to cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit, and if he is an effi- 
cient farmer he certainly is entitled to 
that much; but to give the most ineffi- 
cient milk producer in these cases “cost 
plus a profit” would have given the 
average producer over 100 per cent 
profit, and the most efficient producer 
over 300 per cent profit. “Simply an- 
other evidence that the selling *prices 
of farm products in any individual case, 
or for any particular short period, are 
not and cannot be based on any esti- 
mated cost of production. Of course, 
when a term of years is considered, 
cost of production, at the actual cost 
of labor, or the price received for labor, 
gives us the selling price. In other 
words, we,can easily tell what the aver- 
age cost of farm production has been 
for a term of years at the wages the 
producers actually received, but we 
cannot tell what the present or future 
cost of farm production is, or will be, 
and if we could, this information could 
have little influence on the selling price. 

In fact, it took nearly 234 times as 
much labor and 3 times as much feed 
to produce a gallon of milk on one 
farm as it did on another farm in the 
same part of the same state—northern 
Maryland. These are supposed to be 
more or less stable items of cost, as be- 
tween different farms; but it is found 
in these studies that they vary as much 
as the total costs. And we suspect this 
is generally the case in agricultural 
production, thé economists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


A most interesting table*in this pre- 
liminary report on the cost of milk pro- 
duction is one in which the cost of pro- 
ducing milk on 15 farms having a dew 
cost is compared with that on 15 other 
farms, similar in size, number of cows, 
etc., having a high cost of production. 
The cost of producing a gallon of milk 
on the one group of 15 farms was 24.7 
cents, while on the other group of 15 
farms it was 45.1 cents. 


But remarkable as it may seem, the 
items of cost which produced this va- 
riation between the total cost of pro- 
ducing a gallon of milk on the two 
groups of farms, were not the size of 
the farms, the number of cows kept, 
the crops produced, the cost of labor, 
or operating capital, and only to a 
moderate extent was the difference 
due to the difference in the amount of 
milk produced per cow. The cost fac 
tor which operated to much, the great, 


est extent, was the differencé in the — 


“tankage in the rations of pigs. 


feed cost per cow, and per gallon of 
milk, 


The average production per cow on 
the 15 farms of low cost was 6,645 
pounds of milk; while on the 15 farms 
of high cost production the average 
was 5,466 pounds of milk in the year, 
or a difference of only 1,179 pounds, or 
21 per cent. Whereas the difference in 
the cost of producing a gallon of milk 
was over 82 per cent, because the dif- 
ference in the feed cost of the milk 
produced was over 82 per cent. The 
important factor in making the large 
difference in cost of production -was, 
therefore, as stated, the large differ- 
ence in the amount of feed per cow and 
per gallon of milk produced. 


The 15 farms which produced milk 
at a high cost fed 2,662 pounds of grain 
per cow during the year, 7.3 pounds per 
cow per day for the entire year, which 
was 1 pound of grain for every 2.05 
pounds of milk produced. 


The 15 farms that produced mifk 
at a low cost fed 1,920 pounds of grain 
per cow, or 5.26 pounds of grain per 
cow per day, which is 1 pound of grain 
for every 3.46 pounds of milk produced. 


The farms that produced milk at a 
high cost appear also to have fed 
roughage extravagantly, feeding 4,963 
pounds of dry roughage and 7,014 
pounds of silage per cow; whereas the 
farms that produced milk at a low cost 
fed 4,870 pounds of dry roughage and 
only 4,429 pounds of silage per cow. 
Of course, the amount of pasture used 
may have been larger on the farms 
producing milk at low cost. 


In so far as the preliminary report 
of these 94 Maryland farms shows, the 
high cost of milk production was more 
largely due to extravagant or unwise 
feeding than to all other causes, and 
the next most important factor in the 
high cost was inferior cows, for al- 
though fed more grain and much more 
roughage, they produced 21 per cent 
less milk, The two most important 
lessons to be drawn from this report, as 
we see it, are that in economical milk 
production or successful dairying the 
quality of the cows and the methods 
of feeding most largely affect results. 
After all this is but confirmation of 
what we already knew. 


How to Make a Sand Wallow 
TAKE 4 planks 1 inch thick, 12 


inches wide, and any desired 
length; nail together making a box- 
shaped frame. Dig out the earth six 
inches and place frame in the pit and 
fill to within two inches of the top of 
the box with sand. Saturate sand with 
crude oil. From a half barrel to a 
barrel will saturate a bed from 12 to 
15 feet square which will last a year, 
provided a cover is built over the 
bed.—The Mississippi Club Boy. 


Soy Beans Will Not Entirely Take 
Place of Tankage 


“Witt soy beans take the place of 
tankage for pigs?” 


We think that the experienced pig 
feeder will answer that soy beans 
will not entirely take the place of 
Soy 
beans will supply a useful protein for 
the pigs and will largely balance the 
corn or other such feed, but there is 
something in tankage which seems 
essential to the best growth of the 
pig which apparently does not exist, 
or does not exist in sufficient quan- 
tity in soy beans. Probably the soy 
beans are deficient in some of the so- 
called vitamines therefore, while soy 
beans will largely take the place of 
tankage in balancing starchy feed 
like corn, they will not do so entirely, 
and even when soy beans are fed we 
think it will be best to also feed some 
tankage and supply green feed for 
the pigs. Milk is about the, only 
thing we. know that will entirely take 
the, place of. tankage and it. is ‘even 
better than the tankage. ‘i 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














Chrysanthemums Weak 


“WHY is it that the finer chrysanthe- 
mums, like William Turner, make 
such weak growth and so little propa- 
gating material?” 

The chrysanthemum William Turner 
makes probably the largest flower 
of any, and when a plant has been highly 
bred for a particular feature, like a 


‘ hizh-bred animal, it needs higher culture 


and a very rich soil to develop the 
growth that would naturally be more 
robust in the wild species. Heavy feed- 
ing is needed for large blooms on the 
chrysanthemum, and the elimination of 
all but the best blooms. The great flower 
heads made by the florists on plants of 
William Turfier are splendid examples 
I prefer plenty of 
fair-sized flowers to the great globular 
flowers, one on a stem. I disbud some, 
but maintain plenty of branches, each 
with a fair-sized flower head. These 
make prettier bouquets than the great 
mops on the end of a stick. I want 
chrysanthemums, but I am too busy a 
man to spend so much time to get one 
big bloom. I prefer 25 to 100 smaller 
and more artistic ones. Feed your plants 
well and make bushes instead of a 
straight stick with a big mop on the end. 


The June Garden 
Wit the first of June, it is well to 


stop cutting asparagus and give the 
plants a chance to grow strong for an- 
other season, Fertilize well and culti- 
vate clean until frost. Early June is 
early enough to sow parsnips and salsify 
in North Carolina. In the North the 
ractice is to sow these among the ear- 
fest vegetable crops because of their 
entire hardiness, but in the longer sea- 
son of the South they will grow woody 
and the salsify may run to seed ulti- 
mately. 

For growing parsnips, I run out a 
shallow furrow and in it place a liberal 
amount of fertilizer. Bed on this and 
flatten the bed and plant the seed in 
small pinches by. hand, placing the 
pinches of seed four inches apart. The 
light seed will get up more readily in 
these bunches, and the thinning is easier. 

Salsify will grow more thickly than 
parsnips and needs only to be thinned 
to two inches. 

Tie the tomato plants loosely to 
stakes with a soft tie. Keep the side 
shoots pinched out frequently for they 
will get ahead of you if not watched. 

The potato bugs should by this time 
be well cleaned up. Dusting with cal- 
cium arsenate is the most speedy means 
for destroying them I have ever used. 
I am using the dry Bordeaux made into 
a powder and blown on the tomatoes 
with a powder bellows. This is to pre- 
vent the leaf blight, and I find that the 
Bordeaux mixture sticks far better when 
.applied as dust. I dusted my Crimson 
\Rambler-roses and after 10 days’ rain 
the leaves still showed the blue. But the 
mildew was prevented. I am using the 
calcium arsenate powder on my vines to 
head off the rose bugs. 

Eggplants do better set out the last 
of May or early June than earlier. I 
grow them to a large size in pots, and 
plant them in the unbroken ball, and if 
the soil is warm they grow off rapidly 
and will get ahead of plants set before 
the soil got warm. 

If lice, aphides, appear on any plants, 
spray with a weak solution of the sul- 
phate of nicotine, sold as Black Leaf 40. 
Keep the Bordeaux on the tomato plants, 
and spray as often as washed off, for 
the leaf blight is hard to prevent, and 
you cannot make good tomatoes without 
healthy leaves. 

Keep the garden absolutely clean of 
weeds. The best way to get rid of any 
weed is to not allow it to grow. Many 
people are very enthusiastic over the 
garden in the spring, but later lose in- 
terest in it and in late summer their 
garden is a mass of weeds and dead corn 
stalks. Then the cut worm breeds and 
the next spring it attacks the early 
vegetables. A garden that is kept abso- 
lutely clean all summer will have few 
cutworms in the spring. 

The abundant rains of the spring may 
soon be followed by hot and dry weather, 
and you will find an overhead irrigating 
system very useful. I can make it rain 


all over my garden at any time so far 
as the pipes go, and the unirrigated part 
makes a poor show in dry weather along- 
side the irrigated part. I hope to extend 
the pipes this season. 

As soon as an early crop is harvested, 
get in another crop to keep up the suc~ 
cession for the kitchen, I plant all early 
crops together and those that hold the 
ground for the season in another group. 
Then as the early peas, potatoes, lettuce, 
green onions, and snap beans are off, 
there is a larger space to plant with late 
Irish potatoes, or some other crop. The 
last of the month is a good time to plant 
the half long carrots for winter, and 
beets and late cabbage seed for winter 
use, or collards, if you think you cannot 
grow good cabbage. 


Insects on Pecan Bloom 


HAVE a pecan tree; the tassels are 
full of insects, one of which I send 
you. They look like fireflics. Are they 
akin to the bugs that cut the branches?” 
On first inspection of the badly 
crushed insect, I was of the opinion the ut 
they were the tree pruners, Oncideres 
cingulatus, but further inspection seems 
to show that they are rose chafers. Spray 
at once with 1 ounce of lead arsenate 
in 2 quarts of water and a quart of 
corn syrup. 


Butter Beans Did Not Bear 


OUTH Carolina: “The butter beans 

that I planted last year did not bear. 
Will lime help at all?” Pi 

Probably you planted the large white 
butter bean. This is always unproduc- 
tive in‘the South. Plant only the small 
Lima, the Southern butter bean. Lime 
may do no harm and a little good. Give 
heavy applicat ion of a good fertilizer. 
There is a large thick Lima bean that 
you can grow in rows like snap beans. 
This is the Fordhook Lima bean. It is 
a dwarf bush bean, and makes a fair 
crop where the large white Lima bean 
fails. 


Composts and Fertilizers 


‘Tl AM a city woman now trying to 
farm. Have long been a disciple of 
yours, and your Garden Book is my 
constant companion and friend. I want 
some advice in regard to a compost heap 
and sanitary methods, and the best way 
to handle fertilizers for gardens. Do 
fertilizers ruin the land?” 

For general farming, I never advise a 
compost heap. 
the land as fast as made. For the gar- 
den, there is reason for a’ compost heap. 
There is always a great mass of vege- 
table waste from>-garden and kitchen 
which should be rotted down and re- 
turned to the garden. All this refuse 
stuff should be piled in an out-of-the- 
way place and have a light sprinkle of 
lime occasionally. I keep such a pile 
every year, and the pile started in the 


Get the manure out on, 


spring will be decayed enough by fall to 
go on the garden and make room for the 
fall refuse to start another heap. 1 add 
nothing to the heap but waste. My gar- 
den has a good cover of stable manure 
in the fall to be turned under in the 
spring and supplemented with acid phos- 
phate. Commercial fertilizers, properly 
used, can be made the means for build- 
ing up the fertility of the soil until no 
complete fertilizers will be needed and 
acid phosphate alone need be bought. 


Tobacco and Melons 


AN tobacco be used freely on ntelon 
hills as a fertiliser without injuring 
the young vines?” 
Yes, you can yse it as dust or spray, 
or as a mulch ofi the ground, and do no 
harm to the plants, 


Strawberries Do Not Grow 


HAVE transplanted some everbear- 

ing strawberries which need stimu- 
lating. They were set in rich soil, but 
not fertilised. The plants were set last 
year and did wonderfully well. Some of 
the plants I transplanted were last 
year’s runners.” 

Last year runners are the only kind 
you should have transplanted. If you 
moved the plants that bore last year, it 
is no wonder that they do not thrive. 
Give them plenty of manure and cultivate 
clean and the young runner plants may 
bear some late fruit. 


Bordeaux Mixture for Peaches and 
Apples 


“TS THE Bordeaux mixture a 

spray for peaches and apples, 
what strength must I use?” 

Bordeaux mixture in any strength will 
destroy all the leaves on peach trees if 
used when the trees are in leaf. It 
should be used early on apple trees to 
prevent scab, and, with arsenate of lead 
mixed with it, can be used just as the 
apple trees drop the bloom. The self- 
boiled lime-sulphur wash is best for 
peach trees to prevent rot and leaf curl. 
The concentrated 
not be used on trees in leaf. Mix ar- 
senate with the self-boiled lime-sulphur 
to destroy the curculio on peaches and 
plums, 


safe 
and 


Mixing of Potatoes 


ei. WOULD like to get plants of the 

Southern Queen sweet potato. Peo- 
ple here seem to have quit planting that 
variety, and say that it has run out. 
am told that this variety mixed with 
other varieties caused the running out. 
If this is true, I would like to get plants 
that have not been mixed, for, in my opin- 
ion, it is the finest potato grown. 

The so-called Southern Queen sweet 
potate is properly named the Hayman. 
It was said to have been brought to 
Norfolk by a sea captain named Hay- 
man, from Brazil. About 1874, Mr. B. 
4 liss, then a leading seedsman in 
New York, got hold of it and renamed 
it the Southern Queen. The idea that 
it has got mixed is pure nonsense, for 
sweet potatoes cannot mix in this cli- 
mate, since they seldom bloom and néver 
make seed. The only way for plants td 
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cross or mix is through the pistils of the 
flower of one species being crossed by 
the pqllen from tKe flower of another 
species. The sced resulting from this 
crossing may show new characteristics 
and be a mixture of the two species, 
This could be done in the tropics where 
the plants grow to maturity. The sweet 
potato makes no seed in this country 
north of the lower end of Florida. The 
Hayman bélongs to the yam class. It is 
an inferior potato in the fall, but7gets 
good in late winter and spring. Here, 
in May, they are sold more freely than 
any other variety. They are the earliest, 
and most easily kept in winter of any 
potato I know. Their keeping quality 
makes them the main variety for spring 
in the home market and they are seldom 
shipped, because the Northern people 
want a dry potato that they can steam 
or boil. A Hayman baked now is a 
mass of jellied sweetness.* In the fall 
it is inferior to a number of other sorts, 


SUCCESS WITH SHEEP 


Iil.—Control Stomach Worms by 
Rotation, and Dogs by Wire 


UT some one will say, “The West- 

ern sheep man keeps large flocks, 
possibly from 500 in one case to 10,000 
in another. Why can I not do so?” 
The fundamental reason is based on 
the difference in rainfall, and the 
conditions existing on the farms or 
ranges as a result. The greatest 
enemy to sheep is the stomach worn, 
It lives and thrives only under moist 
soil conditions. The excessive rain- 
fall in the South therefore provides 
an excellent breeding ground for this 
enemy, whereas in the West m@ny of 
the ranges are practically arid—des- 
ert dry—and the stomach worm is un- 
known. This provides ideal condi- 
tions for large flocks of sheep where 
ranchmen in many cases have no 
other means of utilizing the forage 
which grows. 


We wish to emphasize this funda- 
mental difference in conditions. The 
greatest way to combat the stomach 
worm is a rotation of temporary pas- 
tures, which at the same time fur- 
nishes the most ideal forage for sheep. 
It can thus readily be seen that an 
overstocked farm cannot practice a 
successful rotation, 


The same principle holds as in the 
case of rotating crops. In a four- 
year rotation certainly not more than 
one-fourth of the farmcan be planted 
to any one crop. The rotation of 
sheep on the 'pastures should be 
thought of in exactly the same way. 

A great many will say that the dog 
is the greatest enemy of sheep in- 
stead of the stomach worm, but ewith 
this opinion thg writer disagrees. It 
is the fear of the dog that causes 
many to reach this conclusion. Act- 
ual losses from the two enemies do 
not sustain the average layman’s con- 
clusion. Many farmers are kept from 
growing sheep because of the dog, 
but this situation can easily. be over- 
come when we think of giving sheep 
the same care and attention that «* 
given a crop of cotton. - 

The ravages from the dog occur at 
night, and toyprevent there ravages 
every farm flock should be placed in 
a corral which can be constructed for 


the cost of a 20-rod roll of woven 
wire fencing and the necessary posts 
to construct the enclosure. Not only 


will the# sheep be protected if the 
corral is bujlt properly, but a supply 
of the most valuable of all farm ma- 
nures accumulated, provided tthe cor- 
ral is kept properly bedded. 

In this connection the farmer 
should be reminded that expensive 
barns for sheep are not needed as a 
sheep can easily be overhoused. Dry 
footing and protection from cold 
rains and snow are needed but other- 
wise the sheep will fare well in the 
open, R. S. CURTIS. 
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Farm Work for June 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


I.—June a Busy Month 


UNE is a month filled with harvest 
and filled with planting, but over- 
flowing with cultivation. Oats, 
wheat, rye, crimson clover, vetch, and 
other crops planted last fall and win- 
ter and others, planted early in this 
spring are harvested or plowed down 
late in May or in June. The land oc- 
cupied by these crops should as speed- 
ily as possible be prepared and 
planted again. Cultivation reaches 
its highest notch in June. Cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, sorghum, sweet potatoes, 
are all calling for the weeder, the 
harrow, and the cultivator before the 
small grain is shocked, the hay 
cocked, or the stubble ‘disked or 
plowed. 
Take up your work in the order of 
its importance. 


II.—Not Too Late to Plant Corn 


TH advantages of planting corn 
early are generally appreciated 
but the several advantages of June- 
planted corn are not appreciated as 
they should be. In case of a partial 
failure of the main crop, a later 
planting will insure the needed sup- 
ply. It is often the case that some of 
the best corn land was occupied by a 
fall-sowed crop and that at least a 
part of such land may most profit- 
ably go in corn. 

The later planting serves to dis- 
tribute the labor and give more prof- 
itable employment to both man and 
animal labor, July drouth may be 
disastrous to the yield of the early 
planting and a rainy August may in- 
sure a good yield from the part of 
the crop planted in June. 

Do not plant corn on a freshly 
plowed sod or stubble and do not 
plow sod or stubble without first disk- 
ing. Harrow behind the plow and 
when rain has fallen and made firm 
the seed bed, plant while there is’mois- 
ture to insure prompt germination, 
Planting in the water furrow is often 
a distinct advantage to corn planted 
after May 1. 


Ill.—The Neglected Hay Crop 


HAY is more necessary on the farm 
than the farmers in the Progres- 
sive Farmer territory realize. A de- 
ficient hay supply on a Southern farm 
means that that farm is neither ro- 
tating crops nor diversifying, but is 
holding to a one-crop system. It also 
means that the animals are not well 
fed, that raising young animals is not 
profitable, and that one of the funda- 
mentals of successful farming is neg- 
lected. It is hard to account for so 
little hay being grown on Southern 
farms, since there are more oppor- 
tunities for hay production in the 
cotton states than elsewhere in our 
country. Hay making stretches from 
April to frost and the variety of hay 
crops that are well adapted to South- 
ern soil and climate will permit the 
most fastidious to select what he 
wishes and at the same time meet his 
needs, 


Fortunately, four of our most desir- 
able summer hay crops may be sowed 
well into July and yet have time to 
make a very satisfactory crop before 
frost. Fortunately again, two of these 
are legumes and two are grasses— 
cowpeas and soy beans, Sudan grass 
and sorghum. Sowed alone, Sudan 
grass and soy beans rival timothy in 
feed value, and cowpea and soy bean 
hay are successful competitors with 
alfalfa. The legumes furnish a high 
Protein hay and the grasses a high 
carbohydrate hay. Grown together 
in varying proportions intermediate 
ratios of protein and carbohydrate 
may be had. 


IV.—The Spanish Peanut 


FEW farmers have been utilizing 

this crop as it deserves to be on 
the average farm. Too many of them 
restrict their use to pigs and people. 
I know from experience that they are 
excellent for both of these and I 
know from experience stretched over 
a number of years that: the Spanish 
peanut—nuts and vines together—is 


a very satisfactory feed for horses, 
mules, mares, and colts. Planted on 
fertilized small grain stubble in 2% 
foot rows with a plant every 4 to 6 
inches in the row, they make a heavy 
yield of rich protein and carbohy- 
drate feed at a low cost of produc- 
tion. The cost of harvesting may be 
materially reduced by plowing up at 
the right stage of maturity, windrow- 
ing with a hay rake, and then curing 
in the usual avay in stacks, or by 
throwing into cocks from the wind- 
rows and treating exactly as is the 
best practice in curing hay. 


V.—Farm Sweets 


EXT to honey, sorghum syrup is 
the sweetest farm product over a 
large part of the Seuth, with the 
sweet potato occupying the third 
lace. June is the month in which 
the bulk of these twoscrops is planted 
and this year they should be given an 
increased area. Cured+and stored in 
a modern potato house, sweet pota- 
toes may be kept through the winter 
and far into the next spring. Well- 
made sorghum syrup keeps in good 
condition for several years, and 
should always be kept in stock in ev- 
ery pantry. 

Two of the very profitable special- 
ties that many farmers may begin de- 
veloping this month are sweet pota- 
toes for winter sale and sorghum for 
all-the-year-round sale. It requires 
special knowledge and some experi- 
ence to make a good success of these 
two farm crops. On the other hand, 
there are records of farmers having 
ceased to grow cotton entirely when 
they became expert at growing and 
preserving and marketing these two 
very important farm crops. Write the 
director of the experiment station in 
your state for bulletins on growing 
and keeping sweet potatoes and on 
growing sorghum and making sor- 
ghum syrup. Take up these two 
branches of farming as a permanent 
part of your farm management plan 
and strive to produce and put on the 
market the very best of products. 


Vi.—Smail Grain After Harvest 


Wire recent years I have seen 
many wheat fields just after har- 
vest with shocks so loosely and poor- 
ly set up that they blew down or did 
not shed water. The result is sprouted 
on moldy grain. The small grain 
grower who has to depend upon the 
itinerant threshing outfit, and often 
cannot guess within a month of the 
time it will arrive on his place, willdo 
well to stack all grain intended for 
seed, milling, or sale. Threshing 
from the shock is cheaper than 
threshing from the stack, when little 
opportunity is afforded for damage 
by exposure to inclement weather, 
but the better quality of stack- 
threshed grain will more often than 
otherwise pay the difference and the 
straw, if taken care of after thresh- 
ing, will be of better quality. 

Remember that grains go through a 
curing process—“heating” or “sweat- 
ing’—after threshed, and if piled in 
too great bulk may become damaged 
before the curing process is complete. 
Stacked grain may go through this 
curing process before threshing. Pil- 
ing on a good granary floor and air- 
ing by shoveling over every day or 
two will prevent heating. Doors and 
windows should be kept open for the 
more perfect exchange of air. Store 
on a_ well-ventilated, second-story 
floor and protect from rats, mice, 
birds, and poultry. 


Vil.—Sow Main Silage Crop Now 


WHILE it is a good plan to sow an 
extra early field for silage in or- 
der that a shortage of silage may be 
met as early as possible, the main 
crop may easily go in on stubble land 
and be planted im June. If you think 
your land will make 10 tons of silage 
per acre, it is safe to figure only on 8 
tons. Some do not like to fill the silo 


without giving the silage an oppor- 
tunity to settle and plant 4 to 6 acres 
ata time and at intervals of about one 
week, Harvesting is done at the same 
intervals. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


OR over 10 years Cham- 

pion Spark Plugs have 
been giving the greatest spark 
plug service,—for the least 


The use of the very best 
materials, combined with the 
highest type of skilled woerk- 
manship and efficient quantity 
production methods, insure 
Champion dependable spark 
plugs at the lowest prices. 

Over 32,000,000 were sold 


New World’s Record 
With “Champions” 
On April 22nd, at Daytona, 

Fla., the Roamer, equipped 

with Champion Spark Plugs, 

made a new worid’s stock 
chassis record,—105.1 miles 


Champion Heavy Stone . 
Champion Regulars . . 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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HAMMERS | 


are work hammers for 
either light or heavy duty. 


You can find one just 
right in size, weight and 
style. 


Your local merchant can 
explain the merits of 
Stanley Hammers and 
other Carpenters’ tools. 


A book illustrating some 
of the home hammers 


gladly sent. 





Ask for PF 6. 


THE STANLEY RULE 
& LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WorKSs 
New BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 





When writing to an advertiser, : “I am writing 





you''as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








BUTTERMILK 
for Hogs and Poultry 


Experienced feeders know’ that there 
is no better feed for growing hogs an@ 
poultry than buttermilk. A regular sup- 
ply, however, has been difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain and feeders have-had to 
do without it. A process has now been 


worked out for putting this valuable feed 
on _the market in_a condensed form, called SEMI- 
SOLID BUTTERMILK. By simply adding water you 
get real, genuine buttermilk with all its great feed value, 





Semt-Soltd Buttermilk, like fresh buttermilk, ts an 
appetizer and tonic, as well as a feed, and 
keeps hogs in prdme condition 


The hogs consume it eagerly and thrive on it. It is 
a wonderful tonic and conditioner as well as a most 
valuable feed. 

















CAN YOU CAN . 
VEGEATBLES SUCCESSFULLY? 
Most housewives are afraid to try 
canning starchy vegetables, such 
as corn, beans, and Lima beans, 
because spoilage has been so great 

in past attempts. 

THRIFT JARS (glass) are sealed 
before processing (cooking), and 
will positively save vegetables, as 
well as all fruits, if simple direc- 
tions are followed. Write for 
booklet “The ‘Thrift? Way Makes 
Caning Pay.” 

THRIFT JAR COMPANY, 

Fort Ave. & Lawrence St., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Onward March of Co- 
operative Marketing 


Virginia Tobacco Growers to Go 
Over the Top on Schedule 


ALIFAX County, Virginia, has 

gained close to 2,000 growers in a 
campaign that is gaining momentum 
as the local units which won their 
campaign for curtailment are awak- 
ing to the immediate need of codper- 
ative markets. 3 

In Pittsylvania County thousands 
welcomed Sapiro in Danville at the 
recent mammoth mass meeting, arid 
thousands more attended 14 mass 
meetings last week when speakers of 
state wide prominence addressed the 
growers in every magisterial district. 

The secretaries of 120 locals which 
signed up 5,700 out of 6,000 growers 
for curtailment of their crop of 1921, 
foretell a sweeping victory for the 
plan which promises them permanent 
relief. 

Meanwhile, hard headed business 
men have seen they cannot kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg and 
dwarf the state’s tobacco-growing in- 
dustry through markets that will 
drain all profits from the farmer. 

Backing the movement of tobacco 
farmers to market their crop like 
business men, chambers of commerce 
or groups of bankers continue to in- 
dorse the plan for codperative mar- 
kets. Bankers of Peterehurs, South 
Boston, Farmville, Bedford and other 
towns throughout the old Tobacco 
Belt are favoring the contract of the 
Growers’ Codperative Association 
with formal endorsement or open 
approval. The doubt sometimes ex- 
pressed by farmers that the problem 
of finance cannot-be solved, is being 
answered by the leading bankers of 
our state, with letters which com- 
mend the contract and the plan for 
growers’ markets and codperative 
sales. 

Among the counties of Virginia 
which have signed up more than half 
their ‘growers of tobacco are Amelia, 
Appomattox, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Caroline, Charlotte, Cumberland, 
Hanover, Nottoway, Prince Edward, 
and Powhatan. 

With ten other counties close to 
the half way mark, anda rapid sign 
up of the 50,000,000-pound crop of 
Pittsylvania and Halifax now under 
way, Virginia expects to pass well 
over the top on schedule time. 

YDNEY FRISSELL. 

Keysville,. Va. 


“July First or Bust!” 


“TULY first or bust” is the motto ev- 

ery worker in the codperative mar- 
keting drive for cottoa and to- 
bacco has adopted in North Car- 
olina. Within the last week the 
force of workers has been doubled 
and six new counties are ready to put 
it across with local forces. Following 
Mr. Sapiro’s visit, broad visioned 
merchants and bankers are getting 
behind the movement all over the 
state. Snowhill, county seat of 
Greene County, cldésed all stores and 
banks on May 24 and went out and 
helped in the farm-to-farm canvass. 
Other towns are planning to adopt 
similar methods when the campaign 
reaches their territory. In addition 
the county agents and members of 
the Extension Service staff who are 
actively assisting in the drive for sig- 
natures, a group of state college grad- 
uates are now in the field and prom- 
ise to make other canvassers hustle. 
One of the college boys signed up 40 
contracts on his first day in Greene 
County. Intensive campaigns are 
now on in Robeson, Johnson, Colum- 
bus, and Bladen, in addition to several 
counties where local cotton and to- 
bacco organizations are continuing 
the canvass without help from head- 
quarters. Plans are about complete 
for active canvassing in 12 more 
counties within the next week, while 
Wake County starts its drive cn 
June 6 


At headquarters and in the field 
everyone is confident that codpera- 
tive marketing of cotton and tobacco 
is assured and every effort is being 
pom by D ager nog | <anvassers to 
complete the sign-u uly 1 of thi 
yéar, No.one in North eee is 
to see five-cent tobacco this fall, and 


arolina wants, 


all loyal Tar-heels realize that codp- 


eration is the one way out. 
R. W. GREEN. 


Clipping Spring Seeded Alfalfa 


“NAY ALFALFA seeded this spring 
is full of rag weeds, jimson weeds, 
and smartweed,” writes a reader. 
Watch the young alfalfa plants 
closely for the appearance of tle new 
shoots at the base. Cut the crop just 
as soon as there is a generous supply 
of these new shoots. In this way you 
are likely to catch the weeds before 
they have had-a chance to mature 
many seed. If you cut young al- 
falfa too early you are likely to in- 
jure the stand. If you wait too 
late, you are equally likely to in- 
jure the stand, 


After the alfalfa is old enough to be 
securely rooted in the ground you can 
cultivate it with the alfalfa harrow, 
the spring-tooth harrow, or the disk 
harrow. If, a few days after cutting 
young alfalfa, you notice a new crop 
of weeds just coming up, you can use 
the section harrow and weeder safely 
and to advantage. As a general rule, 
alfalfa should not be seeded in spring 
except on. land that--has been kept 
cleanly cultivated long enough to be 
quite free from weed seéds. 


Cornfield Beans 


ATEW rows of beans planted in the 
corn will be very helpful this fall. 
Some late corn might just as well be 
planted in the garden if there is room 
enough, Then let the beans be planted 
with that. Beans and corn will grow 
well together, and such an arrange- 
ment makes _it unnecessary to put up 
stakes for the beans. If for any reason 
you fail to have enough beans from 
your garden this summer for canning, 
you will find a few rows of cornfield 
ans will be helpful in finishing out 
the winter’s supply. And why not have 
just as good beans for every-day use 
this fall as you have for the summer? 
Plant for a plentiful supply for every 
day eating and for canning. Have 
beans up to the day of frost. 


New Guernsey Champion in 
~ Virginia 


IRGINIA has again produced a 

new state champion of the Guern- 
sey breed in Aimable’s Belle of Inver- 
ness 71061, bred and owned by J. P. 
Agnew, Burkeville. Aimable’s Belle 
of Inverness 71061 produced 10,591.9 
pounds of milk and 572.63 pounds of 
butter fat in the double letter class 
of the three-year-old division and 
thereby qualified for eighth place 
among all class EE Guernsey cows as 
well as the championship of her class 
in Virginia. 
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BY GEORGE' WITH THE AID 
OF THIS NEW TEAM | CAN GET 
Out OF THE DITCH WITHOUT 
UNLOADING ANY OF MY 

COTTON 
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THE NEW TEAM 


' +] 
Dairy cows and hogs on the cotton farm add a new source of income and build up the 
soil so more cotton can be produced on fewer acres. 


June Hints for Coastal Plain 


Farmers 
By O. F. McCRARY 


corn land thoroughly before 
planting are happy these days. 
Their fields-are practically.free from 
clods, trash, and weeds. Keep the 
cultivators going 
to keep down 
weeds, to conserve 
moisture, and to 
ive the roots air. 
he result of an 
eight-year test at 
the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station gave 
a 46 per cent in- 
crease by thorough 
soil preparation. 


* * * 


Preven is who. prepared their 


MR. McCRARY 


Do not make the common mistake 
of cutting off the corn roots by deep 
cultivation after the corn is practi- 
cally grown. And do not be in too 
big a rush to “lay it by.” An extra 
cultivation will decrease the number 
of weed seeds that will otherwise 
mature, to a marked degree. On well 
drained soil that has been thoroughly 
prepared, it is good practice to lay 
the corn by, nearly level instead of 
on a ridge, On flat land that is poorly 
drained, it may be necessary to lay 
by on a ridge. Cultivate often and 
shallow. 

xe * 


Get your stubble land ready for a 
hay crop next fall. Plant so that the 
crop will be ready to cut about the 
middle of October. 





co, peanuts, etc., as soon as 

practicable after each hard rain. 
This is important for two reasons. 
You kill the newly sprouted grass 
and weeds before they are big 
enough to get a foothold. You 
loosen the packed surface of the 
ground before it has had time to 
bake, thereby avoiding a _ cloddy 
field. 


2. Leave the suckers on the corn. 
Tests at the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, covering a period of 
seven years, showed that on an av- 
erage the removal of suckers did not 
pay. While their removal increased 
the yield some years, it more often 
decreased the yield of corn. 


3. Alfalfa seeded this spring 
should be clipped as soon as new 
shoots at the kase are present in 
good numbers. If weeds are pres- 
ent, this clipping will be helpful in 
checking them. 

4, Just as soon as you. have 
hatched all the chicks you want 
this spring, kill off the scrub 
roosters, and lock up the good pure- 
breds. Let’s not let the roosters 
spoil the egg crop this summer. 
Produce eggs that will keep. 


(cos pent cotton, corn, tobac- 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


5. The use of poisons is the mod- 
ern way to keep worms off to- 
bacco. This is easier and cheaper 
than by hand-picking. Use 1 pound 
of arsenate of lead mixed with 10 
pounds of finely sifted wood ashes 
or air-slaked lime. Get a dust gun 
and make the job thorough. For 
a small patch, you can dust through 
a muslin bag. 

6. Make good use of the black- 
berry and huckleberry crops this 
year. Now is the time to provide for 
an abundance of jam and pies for 
this fall and winter. Now that the 
price of sugar is low, more interest 
than ever should be taken in the 
canning and preserving of all avail- 
able fruits. 

7. Tobacco prices may be low 
when this year’s crop is placed on 
the market. Heavy acre yields of 
high quality will be the main de- 
pendence for profit. Keep all weeds 
down and maintain an earth mulch 
all over the field. Frequent shallow 
cultivation will do both. A side ap- 
plication of 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia to 
the acre may be profitable, espe- 
cially if the accustomed, quantity of 
fertilizer was not used. when the 
tokacco was set. 











‘these the 


Plan to sow some oats for winter 
cover crop at. the last cultivation of 
cotton. Secure seed of the Appler 
variety now so -that you will have 
them on hand when needed. Sow at 
the rate of 5 pecks per acre in the 
cotton middles. Don’t-say it won't 
work—it has been done in Edgecombe 
County for a number of years. Most 
farmers say they are going to sow a 
cover crop in October, but October 
may be too dry, or the farmer may 
be too busy, or he can’t get the seed, 
or something else. Sow the oats at 
last cultivation of cotton, and you 
will not have to ‘worry about the 
matter in the ‘fall. 

x * 

Sow soy beans on that land where 
you expect to sow a permanent pas- 
ture next fall. When properly disked 
and plowed in, you will have a fine 
seed bed for the .grass and clover 
seed. Use the mower on the pastures 
you already have to Keep the. weeds 
down. Do -not allow the weeds to 
mature seeds, and you will have a 
good pasture for several--years, 

* x 


Plant some Mexican June corn af- 
ter the oat crop. Seed is often ad- 
vertised in The Progressive Farmer. 

ok ok Ok 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture states that fighting weeds 
Occupies about 30 per cent of all the 
time a farmer spends in cultivation of 
crops Special attention has been 
given to methods of conquering some 
of the worst weeds, and the follow- 
ing publications may be obtained by 
writing the department: 610, Wild 
Onion; 660, Weeds in General; 945, 
Bermuda Grass; 1161, Dodder; 1166, 
Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac; Sil 
(10 cents), Farm Practice.in the Cul- 
tivation of Cotton. In addition to 
following multigraphed 
leaflets on special weeds. may be ob- 
tained by writing direct to Forage 
Crop Investigations, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Chemical Weed Killers; 
Eradication of Nut Grass; 
Wild Carrot; 
Crab Grass; 
Sheep Sorrel; 
Chickweed on Lawns; 
Wild Morning Gory or Bind-weed; 
Honeysuckle as a Weed. 
* * * 


June is a busy month. Plant late 
corn, cultivate crops, set sweet pota- 
toes, harvest and thresh small grain 
crops, and prepare the land they oc- 
cupied for soy beans, cowpeas, or 
other crops. Plant a sufficient acre- 
age of late peanuts, cowpeas, an 
sweet potatoes for the hogs, Plant 
in succession. Reserve a patch of 
ground for fall Irish potatoes, keep- 
ing it well worked and free of grass 
and weeds. If you expect to sow al- 
falfa next fall, get the ground ready 
now, and cultivate .fréquently from 
now until you,are ready. to sow. This: 
will destroy all.:weed. seed jn the up- 


per soil, and give the alfalfa a chance. . 


to take care of itself. 
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'Garden.and Orchard 


| By C. L. NEWMAN 


1.—Thirty Kinds of Vegetables for 
June and July Planting 


WAS talking with a friend a day or 

two ago. He is one of those un- 
fortunate beings condemned to live in 
a city and make his home in a rented 
house. The house 
in which he lived 
had been so!d, and 
he was moving to 
another rented 
place. He was re- 
gretting that he 
could have no gar- 
den in his new home 
since “the garden- 
planting season had 
passed”, 

This idea is en- 
tirely too common. 
Many people look upon the spring as 
the only time that any effective garden 
work can be started. As a matter of 
fact, a summer garden—and an extra 
good one, at that—can be started in 
June or July. Between 25 and 30 dif- 
ferent kinds of garden vegetables may 
be successfully planted in these two 
months. Look up our Reference Spe- 
cial for 1921, and refer to pages 2 and 3. 


Il._—Irish Potatoes for Next Winter 


THE spring crop of Irish potatoes is 
14 difficult to keep in the lower Pied- 
mont: and Coastal Plain sections, and 
in order to have this standard food next 
winter, preparation should be made 
now for planting in late June or in July. 

Do not be content with a few rows— 
prepare to plant a quarter or half acre. 
They may go outside the garden, and 
rich stubble land. will be well suited. 
Disk and break, harrow fine, and re- 
peat harrowing after each rain until 
planting time. 

Cold storage seed are best. For June 
and July planting, use Lookout Moun- 
tain, Green Mountain, or Sir Walter 
Raleigh. If planting is delayed until 
August, use Irish Cobbler or Bliss. In 
the Lower South, these last named va- 
rieties may be.planted as late as the 
first of September. 
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Ill.—Start Fall and Winter Garden 
Now 


D° NOT neglect to plant a succession 
of snap and Lima beans, beets, cab- 
bage, carrot, celery, corn, cucumbers, 
and tomatoes, but be sure to give spe- 
cial care to laying the foundation. for 
the best fall.and winter garden you 
have ever had. There are seven or 
eight important fall and winter vege- 
tables that should be started before 
the middle of June.’ These should be 
given a larger area than succession 
plantings, for the double purpose of 
having all the family will need through 
the winter and a surplus for sale. 
Order seed and plant at once, cabbage, 
carrot, celery, chard, collard, parsley, 
parsnip, and salsify. 

Late Flat Dutch, Danish Ball Head, 
and Savoy are standard varieties of 
cabbage, the Savoy being considered 
by many the best flavored of all cab- 
bage. For carrots, sow Chantenay and 
Danvers, Paschal and Winter Gueen 
celery, North Carolina collard, Vienna 
kohl rabi, Moss Curled parsley, Sugar 
parsnip, and Mammoth Sandwich 
Island salsify. 

_ Refer to “Garden and Orchard Notes” 
in the May 14 Progressive Farmer for 
suggestions for dry-weather planting. 


IV.—Orchard Notes 


FOLLOW directions of your experi- 
ment station in spraying the orchard. 
Blight is severe this year and should be 
cut out several inches below affected 
parts. When doing this, look closely 
for cankered limbs and remove them. 
Remove crowding and _ interfering 
limbs, and water sprouts. Keep the 
orchard cultivated clean through June, 
and sow it down to cowpeas and soy 
beans some time in July. A pound or 
two of nitrate of soda may yet be 
Scattered around the trees, increasing 
the quantity for heavily fruited trees 
and for others that are not of healthy 
appearance and not growing as desired. 
Thin peaches, apples, and pears, if 
too heavily fruited. If left too thick, 
they will be less desirable, less profit- 
able, and ‘the trees will be weakened 
and next year’s fruit crop diminished 





lt ts Kodak Made. 


The No. 24 
Folding 


BROWNIE 
$10.00 


intendence, that the Brownie cameras are made. 


durable and pleasing. 


certain in action. 
and the usual ‘‘time’’ features. 


‘tested. 


and is less expensive than you think. 








Honest workmanship has become a habit in the Kodak factories, and it is in 
those factories, in the skilled hands of Kodak workmen and under Kodak super- - 


The 24 Folding Brownie gives a happy combinatioh of real convenience and 
efficiency with genuine economy. ‘The pictures are 2% x 4% inches, a really 
satisfactory size, yet not so large as to make the film and printing costs high. 
The folding feature makes it convenient to carry; the excellent finish is both 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, with which this camera is fitted, is quiet and 
It has snap-shot speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second 


The Meniscus Achromatic lens is of excellent quality and each one is carefully 


Like all Kodaks and Folding Brownies, the No. 2A. is autographic—provides 
the means for dating and*titling the negatives at the time the exposure is made. 
This camera has two tripod sockets, a finder and an accurate focusing scale. 


The price, ten dollars, includes the excise war tax and the films are but thirty 
cents for six exposures. Picture taking with a Brownie camera is very simple 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at your dealer’s or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City 











_ Look at your wheat: 
before harvest ~ 
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For six years wheat fertilizers have 
contained little or no Potash. 


Potash prices are now much lower. 
Enough 





Has ft toffe, fifll Wéalls of soand grate? 
Is the straw stiff enough to stand? 
Will it yield as much as you hoped? 

Is the clover or grass stand in it-good? German 

If not, think over the matter of using # forward, so that those who wish can 
fertilizer that will help you. buy wheat fertilizers with 


4 T0 6% POTASH 


Go at once to your dealer and tell him what you want and insist that 
he get it for you when the fertilizer salesman makes his first call. 


Potash Pays 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Manage® 
42 Broadway New York 
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GUARANTEED 
The Genuine Munson’s 


$12.00 Olficer’s Shoe 
Hand sewed, 8 2 8 


First Grade. 


OFFICERS 
SHOE 


to you at only © 


It is made of the best waterproof 
mahogany calf leather. Guaran- 
teed to give the best wear. Send 
your name and size you wish and 
we will send you nig beg 4 — 
cer shoes. these shoes are no 
lust as we say, send them back. 

‘ou don’t lose a cent. 

If you are sending money order 
ow check do not include postage. 
Pay only for shoes. We pay post- 
age. 


U. S. National Munson 
Army Shoe Co., Inc. 
Dept. 405, Westfield, Mass. 

















‘When writing. to “an advertiger, say; “Tam 
as/an adve in The Pro ive er, 
guarantees the reliability of al} ‘advertising it carries." ! 
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It’s Time to Start 
Buying Again! 


T= people of the towns and cities who work for wages, or 
who are in business for themselves, cannot buy as much 
of the produce grown by our farmers when they are out 
of a job, or when business is dead, as they can buy in normal 
times. This is a self-evident fact, and therefore the conditions 
in the cities and towns have a direct effect on the farmer. 


The farmer, like the folks in the towns and cities, has been 
on a “buyer’s strike”. That is, he has been buying just as 
little as he could possibly get along with. . In many instances 
he has not bought what he actually needed. 


We do not think that anyone should ever buy things that 
he does not need, or that he cannot afford, but we do believe 
that the time has arrived for us to get over our “mad spell” 
and buy the things we need and can afford—provided we can 
buy from dealers who are willing to “take their losses” along 
with other people, and thereby offer the public fair prices. 


To this end, we most heartily commend a careful reading 
of the views as expressed by Mr. Frank Mappes, who under- 
stands human nature pretty well._ We believe he has sized 
up the situation correctly, and that every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer should think seriously along this line; because 
it is a battle that affects every one of us, whether we are high 
or low, rich or poor. 


Mr. Mappes’ views are as follows: 

“A year or more ago, the people decided that they were 
being charged too much for food, clothing, and practically 
everything else they needed. They balked on the high cost of 
things and declared a ‘buyers’ strike’. They refused to pur- 
chase anything they didn’t absolutely need, and went without 
many things they really could have used in order to force 
prices down. 


“This was successfully accomplished in so far as many of 
the necessities of life were concerned. All kinds of clothing, 
most foods and many other commodities are now down to a 
reasonable price. In spite of this, however, the ‘buyers’ strike’ 
continues to a considerable extent—so much so, in fact, that 
thousands of working men and women are being laid off because 
there is no outlet or demand for the articles they produce. 


“In the beginning, the ‘buyers’ strike’ was a good thing. 
Now it has reached the boomerang stage. The shoemaker 
refuses to buy furniture because he thinks the price is too 
high; the furniture maker is thrown out of work thereby. He 
can’t buy shoes. In turn, the shoemaker loses his job, and so 
the circle of unemployment continues in its devastating course. 


“It is now time to call a halt. The ‘buyers’ strike’, in the 
interest of the buyers themselves, should be called off. By 
continuing it, they are simply maneuvering themselves out of 
employment. If the people will not buy from the retailer, the 
retailer cannot buy from the jobber, nor the jobber from the 
manufacturer, and-when the manufacturer doesn’t get any 
orders he shuts down his plant, which brings disaster to those 
who originally began the strike. There is no way of getting 
around this argument. e 


“Some people will tell you that a number of retailers haven’t 
reduced their. prices as much as they should; that they are 
still profiteering. This is undoubtedly true, but it isn’t any 
reason for continuing the ‘buyers’ strike’ against the dealers 
who have reduced prices. What the strikers should do is to 
spot the retailers who are not giving fair prices and continue 
the strike against them only. ' 


“If the rigid non-buying condition continues to exist, idle- 
‘ness will continue to increase. More plants will close than 
are now closed, and there is a chance we will again see soup 
houses and bread lines. I do not believe our people care for 
these things, and that they will realize the truths of what I 
am preaching. 


“The time has come when every one with ready cash or 


good credit should purchase everything he needs that he can 
afford. He should help move the goods from the retailers’ 
shelves and start business booming again. For when the people 
start buying, the working men and women will again go back to 
their positions. Not before. 


“There is one thing more. We cannot take as our goal the 
prices that prevailed in 1914. The man who is most insistent on 
1914 prices is he whose own wages or salary is 50 to 125 per 
cent higher than in 1914. Common sense tells us that we cannot 
bring about 1914 prices on commodities without going back 
to 1914 wages and salaries. Therefore continuing the strike 
for 1914 prices will only bring down the whole commercial 
structure of the country on our heads. It is time to wake up.” 


THE PROGHESCIVE FARBER 


RALEIGH, N, C. ©: BIRMINGHAM, ALA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
~~~ DALLAS, TEXAS ATLANTA, GA. | 
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How Farmers Feed Their 
Horses 


Farmers’ Experienee Meeting 


Feeding Big Horses 


«$3 Prize Letter) 


ps THE fall of 1919, I decided to get 
a blocky horsé that would help me in 
every respect, no matter if it would cost 
mea lot. Of course, I got a young draft 
horse, but he looked very old and 
showed plainly that he was underfed, 
while his weight was over 1,200 pounds. 
He was working in the river bottoms, 
Of course, you know bottom land is 
hard to plow, and he did his best, while 
the other fellows thought he could do 
the work and eat no more feed than a 
1,000 or 1,100-pound horse. I began to 
feed him according to Tait Butler’s writ- 
ings in The Progressive Farmer, and 
kept giving him rubbings two or three 
times each day. He did very hard jobs 
all through winter, and weighed 150 
pounds more by March, 1920. 

You can see very well that everybody 
should know, or learn, how to feed a 
big horse which many farmers think is 
not suited to our Southern climate. We 
can feed big horses corn, oats, legume 
and grass hay, according to their weight, 
and have no more trouble than feeding 
an 800-pound fat mule. 

We have nothing to do with patent 
medicine or stock food. 


Sometimes horses or mules refuse to 
eat at all or but a very little, while doing 
heavy work. Their teeth may need the 
attention of a graduated veterinarian. 
Let him examine your stock and heed 
his words. His word is to say, “Never 
try to rush your horses; work according 
to their ways.” 

My horse works 12 to 14 hours.every 
day and looks nearly as fresh in the 
evening as he does in the morning. 


SAM L. YORK. 


Editorial Comment—Mr. York brings 
out two important points with reference 
to the use of heavier horses. First, they 
require more feed than a light horse, but 
not quite so much per 100 pounds weight. 
Second, they must not be worked out of 
their regular gait. A large horse will do 
more work, but he must do it by carrying 
a heavier load. He cannot do it by going 
faster. In fact, he must usually go 
slower, but is able to haul a heavier load 
or a larger implement. 


Learns How to Feed Horses From 
Neighbor’s Son 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 

NTIL a few years ago, I had follow- 

ed the old system of feeding—so 
many ears of corn and so many bundles 
of fodder, regardless of the kind of 
work to be done. I did not think it 
mattered a great deal if the horses 
missed a feed or two. 

Noticing the difference in my neigh- 
bor’s horses and mine, I asked-him the 
reason, He referred me to his son, who 
had had an agricultural course and who 
read bulletins and the best of all farm 
papers, The Progressive Farmer. 

The son loaned his works on animal 
husbandry, told me what bulletins to ask 
for, and loaned me a copy of his Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


I always water my horses before and 
after feeding. If watered this way, the 
horse will not drink too much. 

I study each individual horse, and 
modify the ration according to the dif- 
ferent needs. I find that one horse 
should have a little more than the regu- 
lar allowance, and one probably a little 
less, because some horses are more diffi- 
cult to keep in condition than others do- 
ing the same work and living under sim- 
ilar conditions, 


The work horse should be fed liber- 


ally and often, the quantity given being 
regulated by the size of the animal as 
well as the amount and kind of work 
he is required to do. In general, he 
should have a little over two pounds of 
provender for each 100 pounds of weight. 
About two-thirds of this should be grain. 


Some farmers omit the midday meal, 
but I feed one-fourth the day’s ration 
at the morning meal, another fourth at 
noon, and the remainder at night. 


Due consideration should always be 
given to the cost, but the cheapest is not 
always the most economical. If the 
horse has to stand idle for any reason 
in the stable for a few days I always 
decrease the ration. 

I always remove the harness before 
feeding. C. BENNETT. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Bennett has 
undoubtedly caught the main ideas nec- 
essary in the correct feeding of farm 
work stock. We think he has his pro- 
portions of grain and hay—two pounds 
of grain to one of hay—correct for hard- 
working horses and mules, but for idle 
horses and mules, or those doing light, 
slow work, it will be cheaper to reverse 
the proportions, feeding one of grain to 
two parts of hay, by weight. The most im- 
portant point in Mr. Bennett's article is 
that each animal should be fed according 
to his needs. We must get to individual 
feeding if we are ever io feed econom- 
ically. 


Adjusts Feed to Amount of Work 


REALICNo G what a large sum can be 
thrown away by the careless and 
thoughtless feeding of horses, I have 
always watched the feeding of my horses 
very carefully. 

I have a small pasture, with gate right 
at the barn, and by turning the horses into 
this pasture at every chance, I believe 
I make a big saving in feed, and also 
keep my horses in better shape or condi- 
tion. Of course, if your horses are do- 
ing heavy work almost every day, you 
have to feed corn and hay besides. At 
this time I am doing most of my work 
with two horses, and they are fed in the 
stable all the time. The others are on 
pasture ali good weather and, are just 
got up and fed when needed to do a 
little work or when the weather is bad. 

I feed only corn in morning, hay at 
dinner, with corn also if the horses are 
doing heavy work, and at night either 
stover or hay and corn. I try always to 
have the corn fed according to what the 
horse needs for the work he has just 
done, or is to do. In other words, 
think the plan of some people to feed 
eight ears three times a day, any and 
every day, is altogether wrong. If dur- 
ing two or three days of wet weather 
your hoeses just stand in the stable, their 
feed supply ought to be cut down, and 
also on Sunday when they stand idle. 

I keep a medicated salt brick in each 
stable all the time, and find that a small 
wooden box is better than the metal 
holders, which rust out so badly. 

Following this system carefully, I keep 
my horses in good flesh, never have them 
sick, and save a big amount of feed each 
year. E. G. CURRIN. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr, Currin raises 
two questions: First, as to the value of 
pasture in keeping farm work stock; an 
second, the reduction of the feed om 
Sunday and other idle days. 

We think Mr. Currin is right in keep- 
ing his animals in'the stable off grass 
entirely when working them regularly, 
and grazing them when they are idle or 
doing only light work. He is also right 
in his contention that when the horses 
and mules are idle, especially if idle for 
more than one day, they should have 
their grain feed cut down. 











EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


FOR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 


letter we print. 
turned unless requested. 


“Education Special. Experiences in Improving County Schools.”—Mail letters by 


June 5. 


“Experiences in Repairing Farm Tools.”—Mail letters by June 10. 

Special. Experiences with Tractors.”--Mail letters by June 35, | 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM: WOMEN 
or Remodeling My Farm Home, and How ! ~ 
' Had to Do It Again.” 
“Nd pay for all. good farm photographs we can use. Mail phetographs; any time. © | 


“Truck and Tractor 


“E. ces in Building, 


mee | 
OW ‘ Profit’ by mces I 





Send name and address with each letter. 


Letters will not be .re- 
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Modern 
Ceti tyars 


Reduced 
Factory 


Prices 


DIXIE HOUSES save every 
dollar wasted by old style 
methods. Best timber through- 
out.. Shipped from factory in 
easy-to-handle, accurately fit- 
ted sections. Erected quickly 
and economically, 


DOUBLE WALL CON- 
STRUCTION 


Absolutely rigid and weather- 
tight. Year around comfort. 
Own your own home and save 
rent money. 

State kind of house you want 
to build and we will send spe- 
cial suggestions and free il- 
lustrated booklet which gives 
designs, floor plans, descrip- 
tions, prices, etc. 


DIXIE HOUSE COMPANY 


150Cosgrove Ave. 
North Charleston, S. C. 







































ONE HANDLING—ONE PROFIT 


Most of our goods are bought direct 
from factory and sold to you. With 
this one handling you pay no middle- 
men’s profits. 


Porch Chairs & Swings 


Comfort in hot weather calls for 
Porch Chairs, Lawn Swings, and 
Hammocks. Full line in Catalog 
21. Qur prices will save you money, 
This Maple Porch Rocker with rat- 
tan seat and back 


Spotless Asphalt Roofing 


Asphalt makes a lasting roof. Gives 
years of satisfaction at small cost and 
upkeep. Very popular in the South 
= use on residences, garages, barns, 
sheds, tobacco barns, etc, Each roll 
contains 108 sguare, feet, with nails 
3 eT Fully guarantees, 


35-0. $1.45 45-0, $1.95 
‘tab. $2.45 


55-Db. 


Fine Marble Monuments 


Are you going to let the graves of 
your loved ones remain seemingly in 
neglect without some symbol of honor 
and respect? Our tombstone catalog 
shows 45 different designs of various 
sizes in th blue and white marble, 


Soil ior aes $43.50 








THE SPOTLESS Co., 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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ENGINE ONE OF THE 3 LEADING 

MERICAN ENGINES 
ee 1-4 to 1-2 on Fuel 


because of perfected fuel heating, mixi ana 
control, High-t igniti- oes 4 
on, 2 to 80. h. p. gasoline or 
kerosene, Lowest direct 
Prices from South’s largest 
& oldest Machinery , 
Supply house. 
ments. Lifetime’ 
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YOUR PRODUCE 


WE HANDLE EVERY 
THING THAT GROWS 
ON THE FARM 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO 


1317 E..CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F, J ROTHPLETZ 











AIR time is coming. Within three 

to four months some of the earlier 
large fairs will be opening their 
doors. Of community and county 
fairs many will make use of Septem- 
ber, so that winning displays at these 
smaller shows can be fitted for the 


larger ones. Are your poultry se- 
lected for any of these? 
~ Why exhibit aad at fairs? The 


“main objects should be educational 
and constructive. All poultry breed- 
ers have certain ideas as to what con- 
stitutes a high scoring fowl of any 
breed, and usually follow those ideas, 
both in mating up breeding pens and 
in selecting birds for the shows. Some 
may have the aid of the Standard of 
Perfection. But, do.they- know how 
to apply it—do. they know how to 
judge fowls? 


* * * 
Sore disappointment often ac- 
companies such selections, but the 


exhibitor can learn—which is the first 
object of exhibiting—why his fowls 
lost, and why the other birds won. 
He -should secure either from the 
judges or other experts, the knowl- 
edge of the strong points of his 
birds (if any) and their weak points, 
accept defeat with the proper spirit, 
and take his losing string home, with 
the determination to apply the les- 
sons learned to his flock, impartially, 
honestly, and laying aside his previ- 
ous preferences, aim to correct his 
matings so as to produce winners. 
That is the*canstructive part. 
a 


Many county agents ond home 
demonstration agents are fairly good 
judges of poultry, and where conven- 
ient, would often be glad to give help 
in selections for fairs. Th ere is no 


time to lose, however, for it will. take 
the rest of the tise before the fairs 
to fit the birds for exhibition. They 
should be housed and yarded separ- 
ately from other fowls and special 
attention given to their plumage. 
Lack of shade during sunny hours 
tends to cause brassiness in white 


breeds, and to impair the glossiness 
of plumage generally. Clean. litter in 
houses, and well grassed runs will 
help to keep birds clean—prevent the 
staining of feathers, which hardly 
any washing will remove. 

* * 


Immature fowls of high merit, of- 
ten lose from lack of weight or from 
undeveloped plumage. Liberal feeding, 
including a variety of feeds, ample 
animal protein, and green feed will 
do much to bring fowls up to the 
mark as show birds?’ Care must be 
taken to watch for any disqualifica- 
tions, however slight, for judges are 
unmereiful. Feathers on legs or toes, 
sprigs or other malformation in 
combs, wrong color in ear lobes, eyes, 
legs or in plumage are all disqualifi- 
cations, and. must be carefully 
watched for.. It is better to exhibit 
no birds at all than to tempt defeat. 

c aS 

In fitting fowls for the show room, 
avoid any approach at faking. Feath- 
ers pulled out of legs or toes almost 
always leave their mark, Pulling out 
wrong colored feathers, especially in 
wings or tail is easily detected. 
Bleaching material in washing is not 
allowed, and-is easily detected. But 
thorough scrubbing of legs, and good 
honest washing and rinsing of every 
bird will help largely to put them in 
shape. 

a 

At some fairs exhibits of eggs are 
arranged for. The time should come, 
and probably will, when the product 
of a hen will be classed, according to 
size, uniformity, and adherence to 
type. No hen, regardless of her scor- 
ing on outward points should be 
given place in the breeding pen if her 
egg production is not up to.a certain 
standard. For market purposes, ‘the 
day is coming when eggs will sell 
by weight, or graded sizes. An egg is 
a food and in all foods, weight, or 
quantity, is an important item. 

2.4 

One fact has been*tlearly demon- 
strated. Strict adherence to breed 
type does not. ititerfere with high 
preduction. The records of almost all 
egg-laying contests show that the 
highest producing hens are also 





among the highest scoring for points. 
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Two Billion Dollars Per Year! 


LEADING agricultural expert estimates 
that this enormous sum would be added 
annually to our agricultural production if our 
swamp lands were properly drained. 
This state has thousands of acres of rich soil 
lying under water—you probably have some 
wet spots on your own farm, waiting for the 
mighty force of 


QU POND 


NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 
‘ te drain it and put it in shape to bear crops. 


Ditching with dynamite is the accepted 
method all over this state because it is easy, 
quick and quite inexpensive. No machinery— 
just a few sticks of dynamite. It does. not 
require expert knowledge to handle explosives 
on the farm successfully, but if your project 
requires it we will send a Du Pont field 
representative to help you. 


First write for our Farmers’ Hand Book 
of Explosives, which has complete in- 
structions, then see our local dealer. 


E. lL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Brown-Marx Bldg. 
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Tractor 


Saw Mill 





ss : 
’ 
TURNER’S NEW PONY SAW MILL 
You cut 3,000 to 8,000 feet of Lumber per day with this sai and your oil or gas engine. This 
is the fi first and original ban ig = SAW MILL, built and designed especially for this purpose, and 
light steam power, and requires less power to operate than any mill built WRITE TODAY for low 
Give size of engine. Manufactured by 


price and descriptive matter. 
C. H. TURNER, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


COTTON GINS, ENGINES, BOILERS, SAW MILLS 


icigaaakiiens 
Cotton Gins, Presses, Complete 
Ginning Outfits, Both Brush Gin 
and Air Blast Systems, One and 


Two-story Plans. 
We Also Manufacture 


Engines and Saw Mills. 
Established 1878 


Charlotte, N. C. 


























VM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. . 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through qeigee. If not there 
send us your dealer's name and address. lished 1894 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina) 
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i See 


Wiliam H. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
Experiment Station of the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College, has been appointed permanent 
delegate of the United States to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The appoint- 
ment was made to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Thomas F. Hunt, Dean of the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural College. 


, * Assistant Advertising Manager 





BRIGHT lights in the farm home will help to keep 

the young people from going to the bright 
lights of the city. Thousands of farmers are be- 
coming disgusted with the old kerosene lemp, 
and are making plans for installing an acetylene 
gas plant or an electric light plant. Many farmers 
who cannot afford the outlay for an acetylene or 
an electric light plant are providing good, portable 
gasoline lamps for use on the farm and in the 
home. i 


Te? BE perfectly frank, it is foolish to buy pure- 
bred or-even high grade livestock until we have 
made up our minds to provide temporary and per- 
manent pastures and an abundance of feedstuff. 
Bermuda grass and lespedeza and crimson and bur 
clovers furnish good summer and winter pastures, 
and cowpeas, Sudan grass, peanuts, sweet potatoes 
and the like furnish splendid temporary pastures 
and also good feedstuff. There is no better time 
to sod Bermuda grass, and this is the time to 
plant cowpeas, peanuts, Sudan grass, and sorghum. 
A RECENT survey of farm houses made by the 

Missouri College of Agriculture disclosed the 
fact that 9% per, cent have running water in the 
house and 13% per cent in the kitchen. The aver- 
age distance to the cistern or well was forty-one 
feet. Carrying the water such distances may have 
some relation to the fact that-the farm women age 
more quickly than their sisters in town. The 
water system saves labor, not only in the time re- 
quired to carry water in from the well, but also 
encourages the use of more water and thus light- 
ens the work in the house. 


PRANK A. GODCHAUX, president of the Asso- 
ciated Rice Millers of America, has announced 
that the present rate of domestic consumption of 
rice is now seven pounds per capita per annum, as 
against two and a half pounds per capita last year, 
before the rice folks launched their codperative 
advertising campaign. Extensive and persistent 
advertising almost always brings results, no mat- 
ter what the product, and in this case it has served 
to popularize rice with old customers and also 
create new ones. It is very conclusive evidence 
that it pays to advertise a good product. 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 

shows that the farmer is still at a disadvantage 
in exchanging the products of his labor for the 
products of the forest, mine, or factory. During 
April one dollar’s worth of farm products at the 
present time will purchase only 82 per cent as 
much food, 62 per cent as much cloth and clothing, 
58 per cent as much fuel, 83 per cent as much 
metals and metal products, 57 per cent as much 
lumber and building materials, 68 per cent as 
much chemicals and drugs, and 42 per cent as 
og eee furnishing as it would have purchased 
in ‘ 


MANY farmers have for several years been of 
the opinion that prevailing prices for pure- 
bred livestock were too high, and have hesitated 
to buy. Many of them have been anxious to be- 
come growers of more and better livestock and 
have just been waiting for a drop in the price in 
purebred animals, There is certainly no excuse 
for waiting longer. Very gdod animals among 
purebreds representing established blood lines 
may be purchased now at prices that leave no 
excuse for the farmer keeping scrub stock. The 
difference in the original investment and the cost 
of maintenance is all in favor of purebreds, es- 
pecially purebred males. 


THE Missouri Agricultural College Extension 
Service designated May 9 to 14 as Home Im- 
provement Week. Following the day devoted to 
the recognition of mother love and service was 2 
week calling attention to the numerous ways of 
lightening mother’s work. Home demonstration 


agents in many counties obtained the codperation 
of merchants in placing educational window dis- 
plays of household, labor-saving devices, assisted 
in the preparation of many articles for newspapers, 
and worked personally to secure for many moth- 
ers some of the many convenient household tools 
that save their strength. Many washing machines, 
kitchen cabinets, gasoline irons, long-handled dust 
pans, self-wringing mop pails, dish drainers, bread 
mixers, and numerous other labor-saving devices 
were introduced into the households of Missouri 
during that week. ; 


The “Extravagance” of Farmers 


AY STANNARD BAKER, the famous author 
R«: the “David Grayson” books, has been 

studying conditions in the rural South. He 
doesn’t take much stock in the talk about wild 
extravagance among farmers and farm laborers 
last year. True, much land was sold at boom 
prices, and some farmers bought cars when they 
should not have done so, and some were bitten 
by wildcat stocks. 

But for the most part, as Mr. Baker says, the 
farmer has spent his money for sensible purposes 
—for new houses, new barns, new roofs, paint, 
better roads, new schoolhouses, new churches, 
new and better farm machinery. It was expendi- 
tures for these purposes which Mr. Baker says im- 
pressed him everywhere he went, together with 
expenditures for “those comforts which are com- 
mon necessities of town life, or even of farm life 
in the North—home water supply, plumbing, 
proper lighting, washing machines, better furni- 
ture, musical instruments, and the like”, As Mr. 
Baker concludes: , 

“The telephone, that great harmonizer of 
country life, has been spreading; and if per- 
haps too many autdMobiles have been pur- 
chased, most of them are cheap cars which 


have added untold values to decent community 
life in the country.” 


Tell It At the Fair 


ROGRESSIVE farmers should make it a rule 
P: exhibit the best of their productions at the 

community, county, and state fairs. To do this 
it is necessary to lay plans early in the year and to 
systematically save exhibits of crops in proper 
season. The man who waits until a few days be- 
fore the fair to look up exhibit material will find 
himself short on-many important items. The only 
way to have a good exhibit and an attractive one 
is to begin early in the season and watch for the 
opportunity to save the best of everything in its 
most attractive form. 


Four-inch bundles of wheat, oats, rye and barley 
showing full length of straw add much to the at- 
tractiveness of a farm exhibit. From the average 
fair visitor, exhibits of threshed grain receive very 
little attention. But when wunthreshed grain is 
shown with full length of straw it attracts the at- 
tention of every passerby. 

To have good exhibits of this kind, save them 
when the grain and straw are first well colored 
and before they have had time to become“dark and 
discolored. Pick out the best heads carried on the 
best straw. Cut at the top of the ground. Cure in 
the shade. Strip the leaves off the straw to add 
to the attractiveness of the bundle. Place the 
heads even and tie into bundles about four inches 
thick just below the heads. Tie tightly in about 
three places. Then lay the bundle on a chopping 
block and with the hatchet or a sharp axe cut the 
butt ends of the bundle off just high enough to 
make the ends of the straw smooth and even. 

Take exhibits of threshed grain to the fair too, 
and enter them for the premiums. But remember 
you can materially increase the attractiveness of 
your whole exhibit by having a few bundles pre- 
pared as suggested above. Let’s make our ex- 
hibits at the fair this year the best ever. Begin 
now. 


Make Plans Now to Get Trained Effi- 
cient Marketing Agents 


ROM North Carolina to Texas, farmers are or- 

ganizing cotton marketing associations, sweet 

potato marketing associations, livestock ship- 
ping associations, and truck and fruit marketing 
associations. This is as it should be. 


In making our way out of our marketing diffi- 
culties we must keep in mind, however, that form- 
ing an association is taking only the first step. 
Organization is the machine in which we can ride 


> 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


out, but don’t forget that we must have a pilot. 

The two things that have wrecked more codper- 
ative enterprises than all others put together are 
first, the lack-of legal contracts to compel mem- 
bers to ship through the association, and second, 
inefficient managers. The first of these we are 
remedying, for every worth-while codperative as- 
sociation in the South is crganizing on the Cali- 
fornia plan with its form of binding contract. Now, 
if we are to succeed, we must find efficient mana- 
gers and put them in charge. Back them with an 
intelligent board of directors who recognize that 
they don’t know the technical side of marketing 
and who will bond the manager, give him all the 
helpful suggestions they can, but no interference, 
and hold him responsible for results. 

Capable managers are not going to be found 
lying around loose, even if th..e is plenty of un- 
employment. And one of the gravest mistakes so 
far made is employing a local man because he 
comes cheap, is a good fellow, helped organize the 
association, or is kin to the president and expect- 
ing him to learn as he goes. The successful mana- 
ger of your enterprise will be one who is already 
trained. We may as well put our farm in the 
hands of a man who‘has never farmed, or our bank 
in the hands of a greenhorn and ‘expect success, as 
to put our marketing association in the hands of a 
man who has never sold farm produce and lots of 
it in every market to be found when the selling 
was hard, 

Your successful sales manager should know the 
markets of the world, what they want, and when 
they want it. He should know brokers in the 


,central markets and exporters who want his prod- 


ucts. He should know how to find out if his cus- 
tomers are good risks, and how to sell so the price 
and‘ payment are guaranteed. He must know the 
value of a telegraph wire and how to use it. He 
must know how to get cars and service from the 
railroads and how to route shipments. He must 
know how to grade and pack produce, how to hire 
and handle men, and how to keep an accurate 
record of every detail of every transaction so 
every member will get his correct payment for 
what he ships. These things can’t be learned after 
the shipping season starts. They come by years of 
experience. We must employ none but experts. 


A Woodless Country 


FE ARE inclined to be impatient with the 
\ man who talks about conserving our for- 

ests and woodland. We still have plenty of 
woods and there are other things more urgent and 
seemingly of much more importance. In the fol- 
lowing from forestry experts of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, however, there is a 
warning that these other things may not be of so 
much more importance in the long run of human 
affairs: 


“The ruthless destruction of their forests by 
the Chinese is one of the reasons why famine 
and plague today hold that nation in their sin- 
ister grasp. Denudation, wherever practiced, 
leaves naked soil; floods and erosion follow; 
and when the soil is gone men must also go— 
and the process does not take long.” 


“The Hwang Ho or Yellow River, which 
drains a large part of the famine district, once, 
records show, flowed through a rich, fertile 
valley, its tributary hills well wooded. Today 
it is a broad, moving quicksand, with a small 
amount of water most of the year, but when 
the floods come, the whole face of the 
landscape may be changed. In 1886 this river, 
which_is known as “China’s Sorrow”, flooded 
some 20,000 square miles of the most densely 
populated. lands, wiped out thousands of vil- 
lages and towns, and drowned 2,000,000 people. 
Some idea of the rapidity of the run-off in the 
mountains may also be obtained from the 
records of the Yangtse River, which has been 
known to rise 58 feet above mean water level 
in one week and then fall 68 feet in less than 
three weeks. Human folly and short-sighted- 
ness have thus made a country fertile enough 
to support over 50,000,000 people into a place 
where man must ever be haunted by fear oi » 
starvation and destruction.” 


As timber grows scarcer and higher priced there 
are more and more acres of rough broken land 
that will return large profits from timber than 
from any other crop. The timber crop protects 
and -holds them intact, while if this protection is 
removed the ground is soon turned into barren 
waste land. Let’s give a little more thought to 
taking care of woodlands, keeping fires out of 
them, and preventing waste when wood is cut, or 
when marketable trees are sold. 
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WORKING WITH OTHER FOLKS 


Questions and Answers About Co-operative Marketing 
By CLARENCE POE 








Sapiro’s Tour Stirs the South 


HE whole South is now on fire-with en.hu- 
ois for coéperative marketing. Oklahoma 
led the way with more than 400,000 bales of 
co.ton actually signed up. . Mississippi has about 
a quarter of a million bales signed up. Texas will 
have a million bales signed up in the next tew 
weeks, Arkansas’ and Georgia are getting their 
plans under way, South Carolina is sure to get its 
400,000 bales, and North Carolina is equally confi- 
dent of victory. Meanwhile, the tobacco market- 
{ng campaign in Virginia and North Caro- 
jina goes.on from victory to victory, and the 
farmers all over the South have been put in fine 
fighting spirit by the recent visit of Aaron Sapiro 
to the most important Southern centers. 
Meanwhile, however, the speculators and para- 
sites who fatten on the present system are trying 
to mislead the farmers by all sorts of insinuations, 
falsehoods, and twisted half truths. Instead of any 
general discussion of rural codperation this week 
therefore we wish to take up the objections, ques- 
tions, inquiries, etc., most commonly heard. Many 
of our readers have heard these questions discussed 
by Mr. Sapiro and other speakers but it is well to 
put the corfect answers before everybody. 


Different from California’s—But Better 


. F COURSE, coéperation may work all right in 
California, but are not California crops differ- 
ent from Southern crops?” 

This is one of the stock arguments made by men 
who wish to keep the Southern farmers bound in 
the shackles of their present economic slavery. 
The question has also been repeated by farmers 
who have ignorantly let themselves become the 
cat’s-paws of the speculator and middlemen inter- 
ests that are fighting codperative marketing and 
fighting it desperately. 

“Of course I knaw that cotton and tobacco are 
different from oranges and prenes. I knew that 
long before they told me,” says Mr. Sapiro. “I 
never smoked an orange in-my life. But so far as 
marketing is concerned, the only difference be- 
tween California crops and cotton and tobacco is 
that cotton and tobacco are far better suited to 
coéperative handling than are our California 
crops.” 

Cotton and tobacco are practically non-perish- 
able crops. They can be kept indefinitely. On the 
other hand, California fruits are perishable and 
most of them have to be sold rather quickly. Fur- 
thermore, if one does not like prunes or apricots, 
or if he thinks prices are too high, he can use 
other fruits. But cotton and tobacco are crops for 
which there are no subsiitutes. The world must 
have them, The great bankers and financial inter- 
ests who have helped finance the California crops 
declare that cotton and tobacco are much safer 
crops for codperative marketing. 

Mr. H. G. Coykendall, head of the California 
Prune growers’ organization, said, recently: “There 
are no finer crops on earth ‘for the farmers to 
handle codperatively than cotton and tobacco. 
The possibilities are sgnply immense. If I were a 
Younger man and did not love California so much, 
] would be tempted to leave the prune growers 
and go down and offer myself to some cotton or 
tobacco selling associations.” 

When some parrot-man comes along repeating this 
Stock objection of the speculators and middlemen, 
tell him you know cotton and tobacco are different 
from California crops, but that the difference is one 
that makes cotton and tobacco all the better for codp- 
erative ‘marketing. 


How Much “Independence” in Market- 
ing Have We to Sign Away? 


“Ty UT don’t you farmers sign away the right to 
market your own crops when you go into this 
organization ?” 

This is another stock scarecrow of the specula- 

tors and middlemen. They are tremendously con- 

trned about our “independence” (?), when the 


truth is we haven’t any independence. We have 
to take what some buyer names as the price of our 
products, and the only choice we have, is as’ to 
which master shall get our stuff. In any case, he 
has the whip hand and tells us his will. Under the 
present system we have no independence. We do 
have the gracious and priceless privilege of choos- 
ing the master who will tell us what price he will 
condescend to pay us—unless we have a crop 
mortgage on our crops and then we are limited to 
one master. 


Under the codperative marketing plan, farmers 
by uniting will be strong enough to have real in- 
dependence. They will.sell through their own or- 
ganization, controlled by themselves, through offi- 
cers they themselves select, and they will be able 
to hire just as expert selling agents as the great 
corporations have been able to hire in the past. 
Heretofore we had no “independence” to sign 
away. But we sign ourselves into independence 
by joining the codperative marketing organization. 


Who Controls the Organization? 


TILL another class of critics whisper to the 
S farmer: 

“But you had better not trust your selling to this 
organization. Better trust your own judgment.” 

If a man believes he has more sense than all his 
brother farmers, with himself thrown in, this is a 
valid argument. Otherwise it is not. 

Nobody can be a member of a codperative mar- 
keting association unless he grows cotton or re- 
ceives cotton as rent and therefore has a direct 
personal interest in seeing that good prices are 
obtained for cotton. Every director will be a 
cotton grower—most of thein, no doubt, extensive 
ca@iton growers—who will be just as much inter- 
ested in getting a good price for cotton as the 
humblest member in the organization. The same 
rule applies in the case of tobacco. And since ev- 
ery farmer receives the same price per pound for 
the same grade of cotton or tobacco that every 
other farmer receives, the directors cannot get a 
good price for themselves unless they get a good 
‘price for you. 

The whole thing will be under the control of the 
farmers themselves and they can adopt any policy 
they please. “If farmers want to do so, they can 
do all the fool things as an organization that they 
can do as individuals—but they can do a lot of 
wise things as an organization that it is impossible 
for them to do as individuals”, as Mr. Sapiro says. 


No Liability for Association Debts 


is OOK out, Mr. Farmer, may you not become 
liable for the debts of the association?” 

This is another inquiry, with which some 
have sought to frighten the farmers. These or- 
ganizations are chartered under the codperative 
marketing laws, and no member is liable for any 
thing whatever except his membership fee of $3, 
$5, or $10, as fixed by the different state organiza- 
tions. 


The Five-year Sign-up 
r" UT isn’t five years too long to sign up for?” 


No. Itis made five years in order to show 
that farmers are going to stick. Practically all 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE THINGS I PRIZE” 


Hiv are some “treasures of the humble heart’, 





as celebrated by Henry Van Dyke, which all of 
us can enjoy: 


These are the things I prize, 

And hold of dearest worth; 
Light of sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of the gloud that swiftly pass, 

And after showers, 

The smell of flowers 

And of the good, brown earth— 
And best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth. 

let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by love. 


—HENRY VAN DYKE. 


» bank is willing to lend little. 


though any one can mar it. 
all, for the uses of all_—Elizabeth Woodbridge. 
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attempts at pooling cotton and other crops 
which have failed in the past have been due to 
three causes, Either (1) they were not legally 
binding, or (2) they covered such a short period of 
time as to be worthless, or (3) they covered such 
a small proportion of the crop as to be ineffective, 
The California plan of codperative marketing 
avoids all these errors. If we should attempt to 
hire marketing experts for an association organ- 
ized for only two or three years, they would not 
be interested. Nor would business interests care 
to deal with a temporary organization of this kind, 


“Farmers won't stick” has been the cry in the 
past. If we are not willing to Mick—and stick for 
five years—it’s no use totry at all. 


Manufacturers Will-Buy 


oe ILL the great manufacturers buy from farm- 
ers’ codperative organizations?” 

The answer which Mr. Sapiro gives is as 
effective as it is accurate: “They will buy from 
whoever has the product they want—no matter 
whether his name is John Smith or Codperative 
Association.” 

As a matter of fact, some of the greatest tobacco 
and cotton manufacturers in America have already 
been interviewed on this subject and have ex- 
pressed this opinion. In fact, the most broad- 
minded of them realize that the present system is 
inexcusably expensive and unetonomical; and they 
would be glad to see the farmer get a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar, knowing as they do that 
they could pay the farmer a materially larger 
price without increasing the cost to the consumer, 
California prune growers now get 48 per cent of 
the consumer’s dollar, whereas they used to get 
only 8 per cent of what the ultimate consumer paid 
for prunes. 


How the Association Is Financed 


OW can a coéperative marketing association 
be financed when it has no capital stock?” 


“ 


To this inquiry Mr. Sapiro makes this an- 
swer: “What-a banker is concerned about is not 
the amount of capital stock but the amount of 
good business you handle a year. You may havea 
big capital stock but a rotten business on which a 
On the other hand, 
you may have no capital stock at all, which is the 
rule in codperative marketing associations, and 
yet because you are handling millions of dollars’ 
worth of products that the world must have, bank- 
ers are not only willing to let you have money but 
eager to do so.” 


When Mr. Sapiro makes a statement of this 
kind he is not dealing in mere theory or prophecy. 
He is stating cold facts and history. California 
marketing associations borrowed $100,000,000 last 
year. Year before last they borrowed $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000 at 43%4 per cent interest. st year 
they got several millions at less than the legal rate 
of interest and as much as they wanted at rates 
ranging from 5% to 6% per cent. Under ordinary 
conditions they get money at less than the legal 
rate of interest. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 
Questions 


HO employed a wandering Levite as a fame 
ily priest, paying him a yearly salary, be-« 
sides his clothes and board? 
2. What “mighty man of valor” was restored to 
health by means of a captive servant? 
3. What two remarkable prayers were answered 
before the petition was concluded? 
. What was Samson’s riddle, and where is it 
recorded? 
. Who calls the grave “the house appointed for 
all living”? 
Among the men born after the flood, who ats 
tained the greatest age? 
7. What women are mentioned in the Bible as 
taking part in the religious services? 
8 What warrior fought so long and desperately 
that his hand clave to the hilt of his sword? 
9. What special law was given to Moses in ref- 
erence to cases where property was left to 
daughters of a family? 
What price did Amaziah, king of Judah, pay 
for the hire of one hundred thousand Israel- 
ites? 


> 


An wn 


10. 


Where to Find the Answers to Above Questions: 


1. Judges 17:10. 6. Genesis 11:17, 

2. 2 Kings 5. 7. Exodus 15:20. 

3. Daniel 9:20; Acts 12:5. 8. 2 Samuel 23:8-11, 
4. Judges 14:14, 9. Numbers 36:6. 

5. Job 30:23. 10. 2 Chron. 25:6, 


(Copyright Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 
A Thought for the Week 


home is to miss its most exquisite meaning. 
No one of the group can make the home, 
It must be made by 


Tx SAY that it is woman’s task to make the 
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SCHRADER 


Universal Valve 
Cap 





Add to the Life of Your Tire 


Valve Caps are an essential part of 
the Tire Valve Stem. They should 
always be.used to keep foreign mat- 
ter from entering the mouth of the 
Valve Stem. 


Now come packed in handy metal 
bhoxes, five in a box. 


Price, 40 Cents a Box 
At your dealer’s, or 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
\. 2 























FARM SANITATION 
Kreso Dip No. 1 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
for all 


Live Stock ena Poultry 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases, bd 
No. 168. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How'to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No.1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Reliability of Every Advertise- 


ment Guaranteed 
WILL positively make good the loss sustained 


y 
liberate swindler. 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but only in any 
cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditivns of this guarantee aro that the claim 
for loss shall be reported to us within one month 
after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our lia- 
bility shall cover only the purchase price of the 

cle in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on 
any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply 
when firm or individual becomes bankrupt; and 
this does not apply to real. estate or financial ad- 
vertising, as we believe no one should buy real 
estate without first seeing it, and we guarantee our 
financial advertisers only to the extent that we have 
ly investigated them and believe them to 
bf honest iy a only bonds — 
Tecogn: value. ‘@ cannot guaran retu: 
or even face value on investments. The subscriber 
must say when ting each : “I am 
writing as an advertiser in The Progréssive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 
advertising it carries.*’ 
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Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


















Mrs. Jones Used the Beef 
Bones 


HE beef bones were to be made 
into soup; so Mrs. Jones put a lit- 
tle fatoninafrying panand browned 


How 


some of the meat left on the 
bones, to give a slight browned 
flavor. Then she broke up the bones 


as small as possible and put them in a 
pan with enough slightly salty water 
to cover them. This was to draw out 
the flavor with the salt and the gela- 
tines with the cold water. 


After soaking a few hours she 
added a sprig of dried green celery 
top but did not add onion because 
that flavor is better fresh. She put it 
on the stove to come slowly to a boil, 
let it boil 15 minutes, and then sim- 
mer until the meat dropped off the 
bones. Then Mrs. Jones removed it 
to a shelf to cool quickly to remove 
the fat. 

She scrubbed her hands once, twice, 
thrice as soon as the soup stock was 
cool enough to put her hands in to 
remove the scraps of meat from the 
bone. 4The reason she used her fing- 
ers was that with a fork she would 
not detect tiny pieces of sharp bone. 


When only clear liquid and meat 
scraps were left, Mrs. Jones took-out 
enough for soup for dinner and to 
send to a friend. The rest she put 
into bottles to can. How she did this 
will be described when we tell you 
how she canned the meat. 


Now, as it happened, her family 
was sturdy and hungry, and the 
neighbor was just recovering from 
an illness. Obviously she could not 
send the same soup. 


For the neighbor she decided to 
make a little each of two soups, ,one 
tomato soup and one green vegeta- 
ble; so she put a cup of the stock in 
one kettle and to it she added an 
equal amount of tomatoes, half a 
clove, a level tablespoon of flour and 
butter. A dash of pepper also shé 
added. Fifteen grains of rice went in 
last. All this she simmered, covered, 
for half an hour keeping the amount 
constant by adding stock or water. 
Then she strained it dnd sent it on 
its way with a tiny dash of whipped 
cream put on top the last moment. 


For the green vegetable soup, she 
strained out the meat. She thought 
she had a little spinach or turnip 
salad to put through a strainer but 
the children had eaten it; so she op- 
ened a small can of asparagus and 
put the tips in the soup stock with 
half a dozen crumbs of dry, very dry 
bread. The last minute she grated a 
few drops of onion juice into the 
soup. ; 


For her own family, she added a 
little of almost everything on the 
pantry shelves to the quart of stock, 
a cup of tomatoes, a little marrow, a 
tablespoon of lean ham, two diced 
Onions, a carrot, a turnip, an Irish 
potato, a sprig of parsley, a few 
greens, a half pepper, a little cream, 
one allspice berry, 2 spoons of rice, 
2 tablespoons barley and a teaspoon 
of pickle. She let it boil ten min- 


utes and simmer an hour and served 
it piping hot, 

She thought of the century-old 
story of the nobleman who used to 
stop into the humble cottage of an 
old Scotch lady as he traveled over 
the king’s highway. The soup was 
always so excellent yet the flavors so 
varied that one day he said, “I be- 
lieve you could make good soup out 
of a stone”. “Ay,” she said “I'll hae 
When next he came she had 


some”, 

it and it was so delicious that he 
asked her how she made it. Omitting 
much of the Scotch dialect this is 


what she said. “I put water in the 
pot, then I put a clean washed stone 
intilt; after I came from the garden I 
put a sprig of parsley intilt, a pepper 
corn intilt.” 

“Hold”, he said, “What is this ’in- 
tilt’? 

“Why, I went to the pantry and got 
a little ham and mutton to put in- 
tilt,” 

“Yes, but what is this ’intilt’”? 

She thought he -was making fun of 
her so she looked at him crossly and 
said, “Dinna ye ken that its no the re- 
cipe ye put intilt, its the mony flavors 
that’s intilt. What ye get out is just 
as many kinds of happiness as ye put 
good flavors intilt.” 


A Trousseau for the June Bride 


T IS better to have a few well- 

chosen clothes of good material 
than a quantity of cheaper ones. The 
first list given below ‘s of dresses and 
un@erwear that will supply every 
need for the country bride who is go- 
ing away on a wedding -trip if each 
article is nicely and carefully made. 
The second list is of extras which 
can be added with advantage to the 
first and will be found very useful but 
they are not essentials. Of course 
silk is lovely for the wedding gown 
but such dainty frocks are made of 
the fine wash materials that one of 
these can be used and will be found 
more serviceable for party wear after 
the wedding. 

Underwear—Three undervests; 3 
nightgowns; 3 envelope chemises; 2 
white petticoats; 1 corset; 3 pairs 
lisle stockings; 2 pairs black or 
brown silk stockings; 1 pair white 
silk stockings; 12 handkerchiefs; 1 
kimona; 1 lace-trimmed petticoat and 
camisole for wear with the wedding 
dress. 

Outer Garments.—Good quality dark 
tailored suit; dark cotton voile or 
dotted swiss dress suitable for wear 
to town or church; light weight wool 
coat; 2 wash‘ dresses for every-day 
wear at home; 3 large aprons; 2 wash 
blouses; 1 small, dark hat harmoniz- 
ing with both suit and dress; white 
organdy or swiss dress for wedding 
and parties. 

Shoes and Gloves—One pair’ black 
or brown low shoes; 1 pair black or 
brown high shoes; 1 pair white can- 
vas slippers for wear with wedding 
dress; dark washable gloves; white 
washable gloves. 

Secondary List—Separate sport 
skirt of wool; sweater; dark sateen 








3613—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. A 6-year size re- 
quires 14 yards of 36-inch material, 
3598—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 2, 4, 
and 6 years. A- 4-year size will re- 
quire 3% yards of 27-inch mtaterial. 
3601—Boy’s Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. 











Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
days required to fill orders. “Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 


A 4-year size will re- 
quire 1% yards of 24-inch material 
for the blouse and 3 yards for the 
trousers, 

3604—Boy’s Play Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 


and 5 years. 


3, 4, and 5 years. A 3-year size will 
require 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, 

Ten 








petticoat; dark silk blouse for wear 
with suit; crepe de chine or georgette 
blouse; larger hat for dress wear. 


The Wedding Refreshments 
N ELABORATE wedding break- 


fast or supper is not necessary 
but hospitality will demand that some 
simple refreshments be served to the 
guests. 

Seldom now does one see the wed- 
ding cake decorated in style and cut 
with ceremony and yet there is noth- 
ing prettier for a home wedding. Of 
course, when there is a large crowd, 
it simplifies matters to distribute the 
cake in small boxes that may be 
bought for the purpose; but where 
there are not many guests, let the 
cake stand on a small table with lit- 
tle streamers hanging all around the . 
table from under the cake. After the 
breakfast or luncheon, the bride cuts 
the cake with a large silver knife, the 
handle hung with more ribbons. 

Following is a recipe for wedding 
cake and three menus for the re- 
freshments: 

Menu 1.—Nut sandwiches, brown 
bread and cream cheese sandwiches, 
coffee, wedding cake. 

Menu 2.—Bouillon, tiny hot biscuit, 
nut cookies, fruit punch or water ice, 
wedding cake. 

Menu 3.—Creamed chicken served 
in individual ramekin dishes, lettuce 
sandwiches, coffee, ice cream, small 
cakes, wedding cake, 


Wedding Cake.— é 


1 tb. butter. 2 tbs. whole raising, 
1 th. sugar (brown) seede 
12 eggs 1% tbs. citron, thin- 


1 cup molasses ly sliced and cut in 
1 th. flour strips 
4 tsp. cinnamon 1 th. currants 


4 tsp. allspice 
1% tsp. mace 
1 nutmeg, grated 


% preserved lemon 


rind 
% preserved orange 


1 tsp. soda rin 
Y% tsp. clove 4 squares chocolate, 
3 tbs. raisins, seeded melted 
and cut in pieces 1 tsp. hot water é 


Cream the butter, add sugar grad- 
ually, and beat thoroughly. Separate 
yolks from whites of eggs and beat 
yolks until thick and lemon colored. 
Add to first mixture, then add flour~ 
(excepting 4% cup which should be re- 
served to dredge fruit) mixed and 
sifted with spices, fruit dredged with 
flour, lemon rind and orange rind 
finely chopped, chocolate, and whites 
of eggs beaten until stiff and dry. Just 
before putting into pans, add soda 
dissolved in hot water. Cover pans 
with’ buttered paper, and steam four 
hours. Finish cooking by leaving im 
a warm oven over night. 

Decorate with frosting. 


Wedding Gifts 
Te? CHOOSE a wedding present is © 


not an easy matter but here is 4 
list of articles, from which to pick, all 
of them useful and sure to please the © 
recipient: 

Presents That May Be Bought for 
Ten Dollars.—Dressing case with cel- 
luloid toilet articles; Floor lamp af 


shade; Tea wagon; Desk (reed); 
Desk chair (reed); Mantle clock; 
Sherbet glasses; Salad or dessert 


plates; Desk set (blotting pad, ink- 
stand, calendag, etc.); Tea or coffee 
cups. 

Five Dollars—Small carving set 
(knife and fork); Salad bowl; May; 
onnaise bowl and ladle of engraved 
glass; Silk umbrella; Mahogany 
desk lamp and. shade; Vacuum bote - 
tle;. Casserole of vitrified china with” 
nickel-plated frame; Soup ladle 
(plated silver); Mahogany _ serving 
tray; Book ends; Cape. Cod fire 
lighter. 

Two and a Half to Three Dollars— — 
Sugar and cream set of engrave! 
glass; Silver picture frame; Six ind | 
vidual ramekins; Decorated bread 
board and. knife to match; Pottery™ 
bowl suitable for flowers or fruity” 
Silver teapot tile; Decorated oilcloth 
luncheon set. “a 

One to Two Dollars.—Silver sugat” 
spoon; Silver salt and pepper sak) 
ers; Glass marmalade jar and spoo@e 
Cold meat. fork (plated); Libra 
shears; Official measuring spoons = 
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Mahogany or glass candlesticks; Sil- 
yer tea-making spoon. 

Homemade. — Embroidered table 
runner; Luncheon set; Washable 
sofa pillow covers; Coat harigers pad- 
ded and covered with figured silk. 


Shower for Bride-elect 


F A teacher is to be married, there 

is nothing that will please her 
more than to have a miscellaneous 
shower given by her pupils. Usually 
there is a mother who is willing to 
have the shower at her home and to 
assungs all responsibilities. The invi- 
taticns may be given over the tele- 
phone. 

Any color scheme is pretty, say 
pink and white. Decorate the house 
with as many flowers as you can of 
the colors chosen; use two connect- 
ing rooms if possible. Make the din- 
ing room bridey with pot plants and 
pink roses and a center piece on the 
table of pink and white roses. By 
the table have an arm chair beauti- 
fully decorated in pink roses and 
white maline; this chair is for the 
bride-elect to sit in. She should be 
gowned in a prety pink frock and 
wear a large white picture hat. 

Form the children in a line, two 
abreast, each with his or her present 
and while a march is played on the 
piano or the phonograph open the 
connecting doors and let the little 
guests present their gifts. As the 
bride-elect opens her presents she 
lays them on the table. 


For refreshments have ice cream 
and cake. Serve the cream in papier 
mache, cups, with a double ruffle of 
pink crepe paper around them. Cut 
the paper: two inches wider than the 
cups and pull out the edges so as to 
form a ruffle. Serve individual cakes 
iced with white sugar frosting. 

PATTIE McGLATHERY. 


How She Found the Fountain of 
Youth 

N Y GREAT problem has been keep- 

ing children interested in helping 

me since I have had all of my work 


,to do. 


For years I struggled along grow- 
ing old and wrinkled and too bent 
with burdens to enter into their joys 
and work and they seemed to be 
growing away from me instead of 
closer to me. One day I put myself 
jn their place and found that my 
“work shop,” the kitchen, was just as 
“Aunt Tildy” left it years ago, dark 
and dingy and uncomfortable. I had 
no means to make it into a wonderful 
modern kitchen but I determined to 
“use what is in thine hand” as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 


There was only one small window 
in the end of the kitchen sg I bought 
some second-hand sash and my son 
made a double window over my work 
table. This extra light chased the 
scowl from my face. Little blocks 
and castors on the table legs soon 
took the stoop from my shoulders. I 
hung a small, discarded mirror over 
the bread board, which helps make 
me look pleasant when making the 
bread. I have an idea the bread is 
much lighter than it used to be. Any- 
way, the children say I smile and that 
chases the wrinkles away. 


- About this “stage of improvement 
my good man suggested tacking rub- 
iber roofing paper on the floor and 


giving it two coats of varnish. This 


















* ‘made an excellent substitute for lino- 


back- 


leum and has saved me many 
The 


aches from™scouring the floor. 
floor mop keeps the floor tidy. 


Mary made some sash _ curtains 
from clean meal sacks and button- 

led a border of red cherries and 

een leaves ‘all around them; then 

¢ brought in several pots of parstey 
and a pot of dwarf pepper to adorn 
4he wide window shelf. 

We soon found it necessary to add 
afew chairs to the kitchen as the 
family found it a pleasant place to 
‘ongregate; these were cheap pine 
chairs painted grey. I made some 
tushions from gunny sacks dyed red. 
, One day the boys surprised me by 
having the kitchen walls alabastined 
@ bright warm yellow when I re- 
turned from a trip to the city. 


Last winter was 4 most happy one as 


ar work seemed play with every one 
m the littlest tothe oldest gath- 
around me helping’ with the 


many tasks that used to seem drud- 
gery. Many hands making light work, 
I find I have more time to enter into 
the family’s interests. -My aches and 
pains being gone, I enjoy entertain- 
ing and visiting with them. My old 
friends often ask me if I have discov- 
ered the fountain of youth. 
MRS. WYLIE. 


He Sucked His Fingers 

WHEN baby was four months of 

age he ‘began sucking his fingers. 
I tried using mits on his hands but it 
had no effect. He was so young I 
was really afraid to put medicine on 
them as some advised me on account 
of his getting it in his eyes. So I 
decided to try a little patience as a 
remedy. 

Everytime I saw him with his 
fingers in his mouth I would take 
them out. Of course he would cry 
but I kept it up. Sometimes when he 
got too bad I would slap his hand 
hard enough to make it hurt a little. 
So in that way I broke him from this 
bad habit. MISSISSIPPI. 


How I Broke My Child of a Bad 
Habit 


HAVE a child who did not always 

adhere to the truth. She would not 
deliberately tell a falsehood just for 
the love of it but she would evade the 
truth and, when questioned, tell a 
falsehood to avoid punishment. 

One day on the way from school 
the child stopped to play at the home 
of one of her playmates. I heard she 
was there and when she came home 
I asked her why she was late. She re- 
plied, “I had to sweep the school 
building”. I told her that I knew this 
was not true and that I could not 
have any more .confidence in any- 
thing she told me. In a few minutes 
the telephone rang. She ran to an- 
swer and came back telling me I was 
wanted. I feigned not to believe her. 
Finally she went to her room. At 
bedtime she came to me imploring 
me to have confidence in her again 
and promised always to tell the truth 
in the future: I had succeeded in im- 
pressing upon her the result of tell- 
ing falsehoods and she has never 
been known to tell another. 

YORK. 


Beading and Braiding 
EADED dresses and waists are a 
good deal used for formal dress-up 

occasions. Beading is considered 
very simple but unless one is careful 
in putting the beads on evenly and 
securely the effect is very poor. Blaci: 
satin and georgette beaded in long 
black beads are most effective. Col- 
ored beads are not as popular as they 
were last year; the tendency now be- 
ing toward the black. Beading is 
nearly always done in a rather bold 
braiding design or an all-over pattern 
which is prettier than sprays of flow- 
ers although large flowers are often 
seen on dresses in the shops. 

Braiding is also used a great deal 
this season. Navy blue sill: dresses 
are braided in silver gray silk 
soutache braid; jade green in white; 
tomato red in white or black; besides 
those which are braided with braid of 
the same shade. A good quality of 
voile braided in ~self-colored silk 
soutache braid makes a lovely and 
effective dress. On some of the sport 
dresses, designs are done in wool 
beads. This beading is done with a 
patented embroidery needle and the 
wool thread is pushed through from 
the wrong ‘side and left standing in 
small loops which are of bead effect 
on the right side. Etching braid de- 
signs is a popular form of ornament- 
ing clothes and the basting stitch is 
sometimes used to outline a braiding 
design. 

All these various trimmings are 
used extensively and are lovely in ef- 
fect, but none are as pretty and last- 
ing as the beading and braiding. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


The swain and his swainess had just en- 
countered a bulldog that looked as if he 
might shake a mean lower jaw. 

“Why, Percy,” she exclaimed as he started 
a strategic retreat. “You always swore you 
would face death for, me,” 

“T would,” ‘he flung back over his shoulder, 
“ but that darn dog ain’t dedd.”—The: Ameri-’ 


Uf 
eT: 


by your crop 
do that painting 


pes put off painting. Put it 
\F on. Don’t lose sight of the in- 
disputable fact that the less you 

aint—the more you will eventuall 

ave to paint; and the more it wi 
cost to do it. Or, to say it another 
way; theright time to paint, is right 
before Y 0 7 buildings need paint— 
instead of after. 

_You don’t let your crank case go 
oil dry before filling it up. Why not 
apply the same brand of common 
sense to the paint on your building? 

If yenwontoctns cold figure facts 
on r L guring send for 
circular tdlling how to do it with a 
brush instead of a pencil. 

Lowe Brothers Paint is sold by 


the best dealer in each town. QQ 


Te [owe Brothers company 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kansas City 
Minneapolis Toronto, Factories: Dayton Torento 
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Also Maxwell House Tea 


CHEEK:NEAL COFFEE CO., tasnvitte, Houston, JACKSONVILLE RitkMONG 
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Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY Ki heating iron. Labor saver, 
kills all flies. ats Sells at sight. Every lady a prospec- 
ee 
its ma 00 to hs 

Ladies make good agents. Write . 


B.F, GILBERT. Derr. 29 , FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Whon writing to ‘an sdivertiber, sails. "1 api writing 

















ean. Legion. Weekly. 


you as an advertiser in The Progressive, Farmer, while 
guarantees 


Save your paper and. get a binder. the retiabitity of all advertising it carries.” 
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laces far apart are brought together, to the present convenience and advantage 
pa a ac tn ti of hat 9 ay eee 

wi t alone a ‘erere. 
= Preruaces, OU "Eom Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


- The Advance 
- of Understanding 


understanding; and to 
eliminate the “‘host of petty 
jealousies, blindnesses and 
prejudices, by which the 
Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Even romance of sixty 
brief years ago could not 
imagine the great advance 
heralded by the passing of 
the stage coach. The rail- 
way and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but 
the telephone had not been 
so much. as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that 

y saw the imperative 
need. They saw the value 
of every step which 
brought people_into closer 
communication with each 
other. They knew this to 


be the one way to increase 


Then came the tele- 
phone. And with its com- 
ing time and distance are 
swept away and a hundred 
million people are made 
neighbors.  * 


Places far apart are 
brought together by 34,- 
000,000 conversations a 


day over the Bell System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH- COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES * 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
Better Service . ; 


aetna can an 


‘The Best Salt for Meat Curing 


The grains are of varying size. The small ones dissolve 
and penetrate first, then the larger grains, making an even, 
, steady process of curing. Cures quicker 
because the salt dissolves more rapidly 
and penetrates every fibre. Gives meat a 
delicious, sweet wholesome flavor. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


= SALT 


Best for every farm purpose. Packed 
in strong, convenient 70 pound bags. If 
your dealer hasn’tit, send us his name. 





we ne 
te aed 























Ma 
A COLONIAL 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. Hid. 
AKRON, OHIO AKRON. =, 0 
Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. ¥. 70 Les. 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
























HOME CANNER 


Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for | 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 

We furnish cans and labels, 


up. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


ET. 
Carolina Metal Prodacts Co., P. 0. Bax 100 Wilningtoa, MC 


_ Send..in. your. renewal..promptly, Get up a 
club and get a reward.*” ; 


roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
trictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 


advertisement : 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 


ae 
. OF ERROOF | NG 
‘eae ee) Save your property —re-roof now 
: | while the weather is good, or supply 
Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
| Per Roll ('*Ss,") $1.50 
‘| 2-Ply $2.07 « 3-Ply $2.54 
Order. téday direct from South ‘s Oldest and 
we Largest inery and Sapply House. 
¥ SMITH.~COURTNEY CO. 


Tth and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department’ The Progressive Farmer 
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Have? 
EAR Boys and Girls: 


One of the best parts of a good time 
consists in looking forward to it. So 
let’s begin planning our vacation now, 
and thereby enjoying it in advance. 

Some people go on a two, three, or 
four weeks’ vacation, but I like to take 
mine in nibbles, a few days at a time. 
This gives variety and does not cost so 
much, The nicest kind of a vacation for 
a boy or girl nowadays is going to a 
short course or summer school for club 
members, 

My favorite of all vacations-is camp- 
ing out. When I was a boy I had more 
work to do than any other boy I ever 
heard of, and when I did go off on an 
outing, nobody else got so much good 
out of it as I did. My father was my 
best partner for camping out. Some- 
times, soon after school closed, he would 
say: “Son, I want two cans of bait and 
a bucket of minnows by 2 o’clock today. 
Hitch Hattie to the spring wagon, and 
load the tent, axes, and everything we 
will need.” By 2 o’clock? Everything 
was ready by 12! I thought 2 o'clock 
would never come. -What a glorious 
drive it was—the 11 miles to Vatighan’s 
Mill. 

I feel sorry for the boy or girl who 
does riot enjoy camping out, especially 
if the camp is on a lake or stream. 

We would go about four times every 
summer, spending’ two nights out at a 
time. I have camped out in the wilds 
of Arkansas and Oklahoma and stayed 
weeks at a time, but I have never en- 
joyed an outing so much as our camps 
of two nights’ duration with my father 
and brother. Camping in the mountains 
and on the seashore are fine, but it is 
so much trouble and expense for most 
of us.to get there, that by the time we 
get. home we almost wish we hadn't 
gone. 

I have about come to the conclusion 
that if I were a boy with two or three 
home projects, I could get-all the vaca- 
tion I would want pretty near home. 

UNCLE P. F. 


An Auiomobile as a Rat Killer 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HE other day when I got home from 
school I called my dogs and went to 
the barn to kill rats. 

Well, it wasn’t long before the rats were 
going everywhere, and the dogs killed. 48 
that evening. I continued for several 
evenings after school and killed 186 in all. 


I will tell you what the rats are doing 
to the farmer. They eat up his-grain in 
the barn after he has worked for it, and 
eat up the potatoes and cabbage in the 
garden, damage harness and. buildings, 
and -do a lot of damage. 
we do if we don’t get rid of them? 

Let me tell you a good way to get 
them out of a hole. 

Get your car out of the shed and put 
a hose on the end of the exhaust pipe 
and shut up one end of the hole and put 
the hose in the other end. . Then start 
the motor, and if it doesn’t kill them in 
the hole, they will come out and stagger 
around and then you can kill them easily, 

. | ELGIN F.GANDY (Age 12). 

Meridian, Texas. 


Editor’s Note.— Rats and mice are 
more destructive and do more harm than 
all the hawks, owls, snakes, minks, wea-. 
sels, and coons put together, and I am 
glad to know that Elgin is interested in 
their destruction. 


Club Work as Much Fun as a 


Vacation 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

, AST year I decided to join the poultry 

club. When my chicks had hatched, 
I fed them a little hard-boiled egg, finally 
crumbs, grit, and charcoal. The latter 
makes the chicks vigorous and able to 
resist disease. During the summer I did 
not feed them but once a day, as the 
worms and grcen feed were sufficient to 
make them grow. They grew prettier ev- 
ery day. When I took one of my cockerels 
to the’ county club show, I received a 
prize, and early in the fall my pullets 
began to lay. 

I have joitried the club again this year 
and I want to say that if’ all boys and 
girls planning to spend vacations ‘away 





from homie this’summer would join the 


So what can, 


’ 


What Kind of Vacation Will You .club; go to the meetings, and keep up 


their work, they. would have just as good 
a time, and it wOuld bring profit instead 
of expense. 
GRACE DOYLE (Age 15), 
Ridgeway, Va. 


Editor’s Note—To take a nice vaca 
tion at home and make money at thé 
same time is a real good idea.. Club 
qwork is lots of fun anyway. Any work 
we do with enthusiasm is fun. "a 


How Do Your Chickens Scratch? 


M* DADDY takes The Progressive 
Farmer, and I like the Young Peo- 
ple’s Department. I will tell you about 
my chickens. . 

I first started with 12 hens and 1 roos. 
ter, in January, 1920. During’ the year 
I got 1,324 eggs, and sold $47.01 worth, 
besides raising 60 little chickens. . I sold 
$22.50 .worth of these. This makes a 
total of $69.51 for the year. I paid for 
my own feed and. put the rest of the 
money in the bank. 

, At the end of the year I had 18 heng 
and 1 rooster, and have done very well 
so far this year. 

I like to watch my chickens and study 
their ways. I have noticed that they, 
have a certain way of scratching. They 
make one stroke with the first (either 
foot) foot, and then scratch two. strokeg 
with the second foot, and a final stroke 
with the first foot. They all scratch in 
this way, from the youngest to the oldest, 
I am 8 years old. BEN KIMBRO. 


. Editor’s Note.—Ben has brought up @ 
Scientific question for solution. I am ine 
clined to believe that. some chickené - 
scratch differently. Will not all ow 
young people watch their chickens, and - 
let me know how they scratch? ‘ 


A Rattlesnake Couldn’t Stop Perry 


‘THE determination to perform a wor 
4 thy task, to follow instructions, to do 
one’s duty, are the benefits that come 
from,club work and training. This Flor 
ida boy “gained his objective”. The bite , 
of a rattlesnake is usually sufficient ex« 
cuse for boys, who are inclined to 
life easy, to stay away from work, or 
any suggestion of work. That this doesn't 
always hold true, is vouched for by 
County Agent K. E. Bragdon, of Bre- 
vard- County, Florida, as follows: 
“Many boys are afraid of bees, and 
for this reason are not attracted by 
club work, but how many boys are there 
who could keep an appointment with 
the county agent and be ready to : 
into his bees the day after being bitten by . 
a rattlesnake? Perry Rudesill, Orsi 
Brevard County, Florida, is made 0 
this kind of stuff. , 
“The. day before the agent’s expected 
visit, Perry was bitten on the knee by a 























rattlesnake. Although only 11 years ol \ 
he showed presence of mind and fofti- f 
tude that may be the envy of many met, * y 
With his knife he lanced the wound un I 
it bled freely. After he reached home, he 7 ‘ 
received medical treatment. Undoubtedly I 
the work with his knife saved his life. d 
“Anyway, Perry kept his appointment 2 
with the agent the following day.” * . 
Hehehe ‘ 
Progress in Club Work -, 
I AM 11 years old and attend school at g 
Oxford, in Limesione County. Cc 
year, when Miss Griffin, our home dem. . 
onstration agent, came to our school to h 
organize a club, I joined it and bought 
a sitting of Barred Rock eggs. a 
Only nine of my eggs hatched, but I C 
raised every one of the baby chieks. 
They grew very fast and were the pret- ‘ 
tiest chicks I have even seen. I won first fe 
prize at our community fair. After tha @ , * 
I sold four of my young roosters for 9 ay 
each. Then I swapped Papa another one he 
for a pig. The pig will weigh more tha ae 
100 pounds now. I hope to make a large 10 
hog of him by fall. Bc 
I also did some tothato club work, I | 
won the scholarship to the club gt th 
course at Montevallo, which will be h an 
this summer. I expect to go and have 4 du 
fine time. Ste 
, QUEENIE GRIGGS. ing 
Athens, Ala. ne 
Editor’s Note—I feel sure that yom bs 
realize how much.benefit there is m ‘ia ni 
work—haw much you learn—and ; 
jou have ‘gained “in ‘happiness as @ ; 
as profit, Why not ah é¢xhibit-at ye } ied. 


fair this year ?* 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


with his banker, and in conference 
with men interested in South Africa. 
He arranged also for his nephews’ 
trust fund and for the income he in- 
tended securing to Julia. As he made 
these arrangements he thought to 
himself. that the situation could not 
continue as it was. He must marry 
Julia and accept this decree of fate; 
after all, he might have a worse fate 
than that of marrying a beautiful 
woman who loved him. ; 


When he arrived at Redlands on 
his return, at ten o’clock at night, 
there was no one at the station to 
meet him, and he thought instantly 
that something had happened to his 
mother. He walked home the two 
miles and at the door was the motor, 
standing .a little to one side. The 
door was opened by Mrs. Tremaine 
herself, 


“We could not meet you, John, be- 
cause we had to send Nolan for the 
doctor. Davey has been very ill.” 

The doctor himself was just com- 
ing out of the living-room, with Ju- 
lia by his side. She wore a white 
dressing-gown; her hair was loosely 
wound, held together by a few great 
pins; her face was strained with 
watching, and her eyes were trou- 
bled. As she caught sight of John, 
she camé forward with something 
like a little cry, and said: 


“Oh, I’m so. glad you’ve come home, 
John! Davey’s been asking for -you 
all day. Will you come up to him?” 


She put her hand on his arm with 
an air of tender possession, but with- 
drew it as quickly, and he saw in 
her the mother ot + by anxiety, 
her heart wrung. e gave his coat 
and things to Nolan and followed 
Julia up the stairs. 

He remained in the room of the 
sick child- until close to dawn. As 
soon as little Davey had been taken 
ill the day before, hé had called for 
his uncle, and as his fever height- 
ened, and he became delirious, the ob- 
session grew with him; and although 
on one side of the bed, opposite the 
mother, John bent with .the tender- 
ness of a woman, the little boy did 
not know him until well on in the 
night. Then he asked for stories, re- 
called their games.together and clung 
to his uncle’s hand. Finally, the 
medicine left by the doctor took its 
desired effect, and. toward morning 
the little boy dozed. 


All night long they were alone to- 
gether in the room of the sick child, 
and she was brought nearer to him 
than she had ever been before. He 
was conscious of her in a new way 
—touched by her—and in everything 
she did, as their hands met over Da- 
vey’s bed while they performed for 
him the duties of nurse, she seemed 
to appeal to him and to call ‘forth 
his tenderness. Her dressing-gown, 
open at the throat and belted in by 
a soft cord, the loose sleeves falling 
back from her arms; the careless 
way that her hair was ‘gathered to- 
gether_at her neck; her anxiety, the 
pallor of her cheeks, and then, once 
or twice during the night, their swift 
suffusion with red when she looked 

She shook her head and laughed at him—all affected him. She had 
again. “I'll invent something to do— never tempted him more, and when 
canvass for you!” ° finally, toward morning, he left the 

The cold wind blew against them, "00m, after Davey had fallen asleep, 

: s Ww i 
g ie ‘the distasise Lanvitt reluctant to open it for him. 


came toward them on horseback, and 
he stopped, lifting his hat and bow- 
ing to them as they slowed down to 
&o by. 

He was grateful to her for her 
thange of mood, for her good taste 
and good sense and her delicacy; for 
during the rest of the drive to the 
Station she was impersonal, charm- 
ing. The color came back into her 
face; she met his eyes simply. She 
Seemed to lift the burden of his feel- 

gs, and as he got out of the motor 
ind left her, she waved to'him gaily. 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS 
N THE following morning John 
Oi for Richmond, on business, 
: from there to go on to Washing- 
‘ton and New York, and he was not 
sorry to have an excuse for leaving 
Riverside and Julia. 

While he dressed and Nolan was 
putting the last things in his bag, he 
heard Julia in the next room, talking 
to the boys, and understood that she 
had risen early in order that she 
might say good-by to him. 

The evening before, the boys’ had 
rushed in upon them in the library, 
fallen upon their mother, and seeing 
her in tears, little Roger had chal- 
lenged him fiercely, asking him if he 
had made his mother cry. Instead of 
sending them away, Julia had kept 
them with her, and it was John who 
‘had left the room, giving her up, to 
her children. She pleaded a head- 
ache and had not come down to din- 
ner, and Tremaine, scarcely sleeping 
that night, was sure that she, too, 
had not slept. But he did not see her 
until he went down to get into the 
motor, and there she sat in the cor- 
ner, waiting for him, and they drove 
away from the door together. 

They: drove out into the bright 
cold, down the avenue, and into the 
‘Redlands highroad before either of 
them spoke. What he should have 
said to her was to ask her to be his 
wife. He could not say it; he could 
not ask it. At times, he seemed held 
in a mesh from which he wanted 
forcibly to extricate himself; and 
then again he was convinced that it 
was his fate. 

. He said: “It’s good of you to have 
got up so early, Julia.” 

“You have often gone away alone.” 


He appreciated her silence, and 
that she did not tell him that he 
never need to go away alone again, 
or to return to an empty house. He 
put the fur cover closely about her. 
Her hands in their gloves lay out- 
side on the fur. 

“It’s cold,” he said. 
have brought your muff. 


“You should 
Better put 


Instead, she put one of them quick- 
ly and lightly over his, and without 
turning her face to him, her pure, 
pale profile as cold as wax against 
the morning light, she said: 

“T hate to have you go.” 

He covered her hand with his. It 
was soft. and flexible in its thin 
glove. It seemed to melt in his like 
wax—to take the mould of his own. 
It. was a thoroughly feminine, soft, 
and yet absorbing hand. But before 
he could enjoy its. possession, or 
draw her nearer to him, she took it 
away and turned to him, laughing, the 
seriousness of her face broken by 
one of her most charming smiles. 

“‘T hate to have you go, John,” and 
her voice only expressed friendly re- 
gret. “If I could have made an ex- 
cuse, I’d have gone to New York.” 

“Come,” he said, bending toward 
her, “without any excuse!” 


He went down to the library and 
saw the gray of the morning coming 
in through the windows and the room 
was filled with the gray light. On the 
hearth the fire had been kept burn- 
ing, and in the long window Isobel 
Malvern stood looking out into the 
coming. day. 


Nothing could have been more,in- 
spiring to him, or more strange, than 
to have found her there in that room, 
He came into the room jaded, op- 
pressed, disturbed, and the presence 
of this girl was as refreshing as a 
i The business which called him to window letting in the clear air, As 
Pew York was engrossing. He pass- he touched her, hand, it was like 
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Prices Have 


‘Been Reduced 


on International 
Hay Presses 


The International Dealers 
will give you full particulars 





ALED HAY is better hay. It has a higher food value, 

It is more economical to handle, haul, and feed. It 
occupies only one-fifth the space of loose hay, there- 

fore can be stored and protected more economically. Each of 
these advantages represents added profits on your hay crop. 


An International hay press, horse or power, will yield 
you full returns for your power and labor. And after you 
have multiplied the profits on your own hay crop, you can 
fill in the late summer and fall months profitably baling hay 
and straw for others. Some farmers say they have paid for 
their presses in thirty days, baling for their neighbors, 


International horse hay presses are made in four sizes, 
with capacities of from six to fifteen tons a day; power 
presses in three sizes, with fifteen. to thirty-ton capacities. 


Write for catalog, and see your International dealer 
without fail. . 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHicaco . 
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Prices Now at Low Level 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 
AND SHINGLES 
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Patent Lock Roofing. 
Five V Crimp Roofing. 
2 V Crimp Roofing. 


3 Galvanized Shingles. 
SIMP LEX Tin Painted Shingles. 





The Laundered Roll Front 


Collar—a Tropical Weight for : F 
summer wear Write to us for price. 


S L | D E Ww E L l We Pay Freight on Quantities. 
7” COLLARS IRONTON MFG. CO., 


Save Your Tie, Time and Temper Ohio. 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N.¥. | 


Nails, Wire and Fencing. 








Ironton, 
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1} I-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY ¢ 
OP iee tees. 
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Eels, Mink and Muskrat 
9 the new, oR | 


Ss Catche 


Catch Fis coeveten 
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1091-A King 


orexpress. Write for ‘Eire ist 
and booklet on best bait 
WALTON SUPPLY COw R-211. 
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You'll enjoy . 
the sport of 
rolling ’em 
with P.A.! 
IRST thing you do next—go get some 
makin’s papers and some Prince Albert 


tobacco and puff away on a home made ciga- 
rette that will hit on all cylinders! 














Do it while the going’s good! Such flavor, 
such coolness, such more-ish-ness — well, the 
only way to get the words emphatic enough 
is to go to it and know yourself! 


And, besides Prince Albert’s delightfulness, 
there’s its freedom from bite and parch which 
is cut out by our exclusive patented process! 
Certainly—you smoke P. A. without a come- 
back. Joy’us? You’ll say so! 


Prince Albert is the tobacco that revolu- 
tionized pipe smoking. If you never could 
smoke a pipe — forgetit! You can— AND 
YOU WILL—if you use P, A, for packing! 


Prince Albert is sold in toppy red » tid, 
- red tins, handsome pound and heat poem 
tin humidors and in the — = crystal 
glass humidor with sponge moistener top, 


PRINGE 






the CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
national CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
o Copyright 1921 by 
ont. * i. co 
‘o 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 













“Edwards ter Metal i 


cost leas; outlast three ordinary roofs. Ni ti 
Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightn: _ of 


WITTE 
2356 Oakland Ave., 


Pittebargny 
2356 Empire Bldg., 


‘ Any Tk a4 prices and free 

Pittsburgh, : i 13 and ou all 
z in-between d Sealer’ 8 

‘or Book 
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Samples & 
Roofing Book | 
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THE EDWARDS MFG. Co., 

‘ 624-674 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Factory Prico and 
EE Book on OTTAWA Log Saw. Does 10 to 1h me: 
oak Friction Clutch lets you stop andstart saw wi 
engine never stopping. ony 2 One Man Outfit. Mounted on 
wheels, Runs 


mac’ Ba) ‘ 
ee CoseRion Minute! 30 Days Trial. Payments- 
~ = Special Ofer Now! Free Book! Bend Today! 


MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Save the 
usual sour milk losses, 
Drives out animal odors 
and grassy flavor. By 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. otsamcrecnsxs: 





























ee far the most efficient 
© and easily cleaned 
We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We one ho a. 
give you the lich Gloss finish or the Velvet” a ae - 
i Prints, 3, 4, 5 and 6 cents each. Writ t 
Write for our complete Catalog. - pirorens _ 
LLOLLAR’S A. H. REID CREAMERY 
ANDDAIR 
Box BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
— 4 69th St. and HaverfordAve, 
Box K,, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Local Subscription Agents Wanted | 


We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
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gers in the cool waters of a lake. 
Everything about her had, to him, 
always the quality of refreshment. 

“Where did you come from?” he 
asked, almost as one might have ask- 
ed a spirit. 

“From Malvern. 
ephoned me that 


Your mother tel- 
little Davey was 


very ill. I have been here all night 
with her, waiting.” 

“How good of you!” 

“Oh, no!” she said;.“quite nat- 
_ural.” 


“Davey is much better,” said John. 
“I mean to say, I’ve left him asleep.” 

“Yes,” said the girl; “so I’ve just 
heard.” 

He realized ‘how little he had seen 
her and was Seized with a fear that 
she would disappear—that he should 
not see her again. He smiled at her 
vaguely, as she stood there in the 
gray, unreal light. 


She went through to the dining- 
room and came back presently, her- 
self bringing hot coffee which Mam- 
my had prepared. She placed it be- 
fore him on a little table and served 
him herself. Every trace of the em- 
barrassment which was often be- 
tween them disappeared in this hour, 
when she met him after the vigil of 
the night. She said she had per- 
suaded Mrs, Tremaine to go and rest. 
She knew how anxious the mother 
must be. She was womanly and gra- 
cious, and with a sense of rest John 
watched her charming hands busied 
about the little service. Leaning his 
head back on the cushions of his 
chair, he watched her, and the room 
by degrees grew lighter. The library, 
facing the east, would shortly be 
filled with the sunrise. 


When Isobel had given him his cof- 
fee, she went over to the window and 
drew the curtains together. 

“Won't you go and rest?” he said. 
“You must be tired out.” 


He heard her say “Presently” and 
supposed she had gone, and in spite 
of himself his eyelids closed and he 
dozed, half conscious that she had 
not left the room. Indeed, he was 
not fully asleep, and he fancied that 
she came round behind his chair and 
leaned over him. As, exhausted and 
tired out, he fell more profoundly 
into slumber, he imagined that -he 
felt those cool, lovely hands upon his 
brow. They seemed to smooth away 
the moods and heaviness that had so 
long brooded there; they seemed, like 
the fingers of an angel, to lift the 
melancholy that always touched his 
face. Was it imagination only, .or 
did she really bend above him? 


Julia Tremaine came into the room 
and found Isobel sitting by the ta- 
ble, and she lifted her hand in warn- 
ing to the woman she had not seen 
for some time. Julia came in softly, 
the marks of weeping and anxiety on 
her face. She glanced at John, who 
slept, and at the girl who sat tran- 
quilly by his side as though she had 
a right to be there. She bowed her 
head to Miss Malvern as if to say: 
“I understand; he must not be dis- 
turbed,” hesitated a moment—for she 
had come to find John and, now that 
her boy was out of danger, to seek 
the solace of his presence. She stood 
for a few moments between the door 
and his chair, and then, half smiling 
at Isobel, as though she understood 
that he must be left to rest, she 
went out of the room as quietly as 
she ‘had entered, 


When John stirred finally, he was 
alone in the room into which the 
sunlight entered triumphantly in 
spite of the half-drawn curtains. He 
came to himself slowly, and the night 
seemed like a dream. Only the little 
table before ‘him, with the coffee cup, 
where Isobel ‘had served him, proved 
to him the reality. He rang for No- 
lan and went upstairs to bathe and 
dress. The house was silent; there 
was no sound from the rooms that 
Julia occupied with her children; his 
mother’s door was closed. Beyond 
him was the wing that he had ar- 
ranged for guest rooms, and he won- 
dered where Isobel was resting. 


When he went into his room and 
shut the door, he was alone with the 
strongest conviction he had ever had 
in his life. Since Isobel could not 
be his, he would have nothing. This 
second-best, offered to him after dis- 
trust and despair, meant in reality 
nothing to him but the physical sat- 


isfaction he would not in this way 
take. As soon as he could arrange 
his affairs, he would go back, as he 
had planned to do, and he would go 
back alone. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
NO PLACE TO REST 

UDDEN prosperity intoxicated Mr, 
Malvern. He had been'so disin- 
tegrated by misfortune that. he had 
not planned out for himself a fy. 
ture; and now, instead of wandering 
the seas of life like a derelict, he 
found himself once more taking an 
active part in the traffic of the world. 
If physical relief from anxiety came 
as a‘salvation to the man well be- 
yond middle years, it seemed to have 
a rather disastrous effect upon his 
character. He developed a certain 
arrogance that was more than pride; 
he took his position with something 
close to a swagger, in those affairs 
that are open to a man of means, 
Malvern had little idea how his attij- 
tude and even his interest in public 
affairs affected his daughter. For 
the first time in their lives, there was 
a lack of sympathy between them, 
which, however, the father was too 

absorbed to appreciate. 

When Mr. Brandegee, in Richmond, 
suggested that Malvern should take 
a position on the board of directors 
of the Blythe Mountain Coal Com- 
pany, Malvern, after very slight hes- 
itation, accepted. Now that he was 
a rich man, his point of view and his 
attitude toward John Tremaine be- 
came somewhat changed, Tremaine, 
rich and prosperous, pulling the wool 
over the eyes of people who were not 
aware of his turpitude, receiving on 
all hands marks of distinction, was a 
hard pill for a poor, proud neighbor 
to swallow. But now that Malvern 


could take his place among his fel- ~ 


lows as before, a certain leniency 
stirred in him toward Tremaine. At 
all events, he no longer felt the bit-. 
terness toward Tremaine which he 
had felt since the day when Tre- 
maine had offered him the presidency 
of the Blythe Mountain Coal Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Malvern, too, began to take 
an interest in politics. He under- 
stood why John.did not run for Con- 
gress, and he promised his support 
to the man suggested in John’s place. 

“Tremaine,” he said to his daugh- 
ter, “will doubtless marry his broth- 
er’s widow. It would be a most suit- 
able affair. They were in love before 
John left Virginia. It seems that he 
is very attentive to Julia Tremaine, 
By the way,” he continued, “you have 
not seen your friend since you fre- 
turned from New York, Isobel?” 

Malvern knew well what a depriva- 
tion it was to his daughter to sever 
her sole intimacy. 

“You are pale,” he said, “very pale, 
my dear. You need a change.” 

Malvern House was in the hands 
of renovators, but the library had 
been kept more or less intact, an 
Isobel stood by her father’s side, af- 
ranging flowers in a glass bowl. 

“We are always going away,” she 
said. “Ever since your good fortune, 
Daddy, there has not been a place to 
rest the sole of one’s foot.” (She 
might have said: “Or one’s heart, 
either,” for that matter.) 

Her father put his arm around : het 
“You are an extraordinary girl,” 
said. “Not once have you shown the 
slightest interest in what you call 
our good fortune,” 

“I am glad for you,” she said sin- 
cerely. “How could I help being?” 

“And I am glad for you,’ ” returned 
her father, without realizing that @ 
his plans and interests had been pure 
ly masculine, and that he had done 
nothing to please the girl. 

“Is it finally decided,” she asked, 
“that Mr. Tremaine will not run for 
Congress?” 

“IT believe so,” her father returned 
indifferently. 

“It’s a pity.” 

“Wallis is a véry fine chap,” 







turned her father. “He will 
represent the district.” : Z 
Isobel repeated the name with 
scorn. a 
(To be continued) a 


“Tillage: is manure”, according to 3@ ols 


English -ptoverb., . Certain it, is, that % 
make crops grow. - 
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Saturday, June 4, 1921 


June Hints for Piedmont 


and Mountain Farmers 


By T. B. HUTCHESON, Agronomist, Virginia 
Experiment Station 


].—Finish the Corn Planting 
Me of the corn crop has been 


planted. However, some of the 
early varieties of corn such as 
_ Truckers’ Favorite and Silver King 
may still be planted with assurance 
that they will mature before frost. If 
a poor stand has been obtained in cer- 
tain fields, they may be replanted 
with an early variety. However, if 
the stand is very poor it will pay 
better to disk the field thoroughly 
and plant solid to an early variety. 


The above mentioned varieties may 
be planted as late as June 10 in the 
mountain section and as late as June 
2 in the Piedmont section. Where 
hogs are kept, these late-planted ear- 
ly varieties will come in splendidly 
for hogging down in October. If the 
corn is planted for logging down, it 
js .a good plan to plant some early 
soy beans such as Wilson or Virginia 
jn the row with the corn. The beans 
will add to the total amount of feed 
produced and will help balance the 
ration when the hogs are turned on. 


> II.—Corn Cultivation 


ORN cultivation should be pushed 

rapidly at this time. It is impos- 
sible to say just how often corn 
should be cultivated, as this varies 
with the season. But the corn should 
be cultivated often enough to keep 
the weeds out and keep the soil 
stirred on top at all times until the 
corn begins to bunch to tassel. If 
the cultivation up to ‘this time, has 
been such as to keep the soil loose 
on top and all of the weeds out, it 
may then be discontinued. 

Experiments show that if a corn- 
field is worked out clean just before 
tasseling time, it will then take care 
of itself and additional cultivations do 
not pay. However, weeds are the 
worst enemies to cornfields, and if 
weeds are present it will pay to run 
the cultivators through the fields 
even after tasseling time. 

The importance of keeping weeds 
and grass out of corn fields cannot be 
overestimated. An experiment at the 
Virginia Station showed that weeds 
teduced the yield of corn in one field 
over 80 per cent. 

The cultivation of .corn should be- 
gin as soon as possible after the corn 
comes up, as weeds, like all other liv- 


ing organisms, are easiest to kill 
when young. The first cultivation 
should be given with a -weeder or 


spike-toothed smoothing harrow run 
across the rows. This is the most im- 
portant cultivation that corn gets as 
itis the only cultivation that works in 
and between the-hills. As soon as the 
corn is high enough to be worked 
easily without covering it, the culti- 
vator should be started and cultiva- 
tions should be repeated frequently 
enough to keep a soil mulch( on the 
land. If weeds get a start, the: culti- 
vator hoes should be set so as to 
throw a little dirt toward the plant 
to cover up weeds between the hills. 


If one grows more than ten acres 
of corn it will usually pay to buy a 
tiding cultivator which cultivates at 
least one row at a time. Our farmers 

_Waste too much time with walking 
Cultivators that cultivate only one 
side of the row at a time. 


‘ Ill.—-Get Machines Ready for 


Harvest 
RY JUNE 10, hay making and 
“Wheat harvest will have started 


Mthe Piedmont section. Now is the 
time to get binders, mowers, hay 
takes, tedders, and other equipment 
Nady for the harvest. Go over these 
Machines carefully and see thac all 
Parts are in proper repair. Order 
Mw pieces where necessary, tighten 
all loose bolts, and give the machine 
@thorough oiling. ~ 


How often have we seen high 












EMiced labor idle the better part of 
Ne first day of harvest while the 










binder Operator was busy trying to 
Bet his machine. in good working or- 
dr! Rainy days are good days for 


grinding mower blades, replacing sec- 
tions and getting all parts of the ma- 
ehinés in good running order. 


IV.—Making Clover Hay 


LOVER hay should be harvested 

when it is in full bloom and be- 
fore very many heads turn brown, 
When cut at this stage it carries the 
greatest food value and is most palat- 
able. Then, too, the second crop 
comes quicker and is better if the first 
cutting is not too late. If the second 
crop is to be used for seed it is even 
more important to cut the first crop 
early. 

Good green colored clover hay 
makes one of the best feeds for live- 
stock, but poor black clover hay has 
very little value. For this reason 
gonsiderable care should be taken in 
making the hay, The clover should 
be cut after the dew is off and raked 
into thin windrows, or else raked 
with a side delivery rake as soon as 
it is thoroughly wilted. The curing 
should be completed as far as possi- 
ble in the windrows. When no juice 


drawn close together. A shock that 
has a twisted appearance will usually 
fall over in a few hours, and all such 
shocks should be immediately re- 
made, taking care to place all bundles 
straight. If a windstorm turns over 
some of the shocks, it will pay to re- 
set them as soon as possible. 

Wheat should be stacked or housed 





(17) 597 
as soon as it is dry unless one.is sure 
that it can be threshed at once. Much 
grain is lost every year by waiting 
for itinerant threshers to thresh from 
the field. It is a little more expensive 
to stack wheat than it is to thresh 
from the field, but where one has to 
depend upon itinerant threshers, this 
extra expense is cheap insurance. 


Use and Care of Farm Ma- 


chinery 
By G. H. 


HE present-day practice of pre- 
paring wheat and oats stubble 
land with a tractor and large disk 
harrow may not be ficturesque, but 
this outfit does the business. .The hot 
days, the hard 
ground, and the 
scarcity of labor do 
not prevent the 
planting of crops 
after small grain, 
where there is a 
tractor and large 
disk harrow. The 
tractor furnishes 
sufficient power to 
operate a large disk 
harrow, a peg- 
tooth harrow, and a grain drill at the 
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OAT HARVEST TIME 


Don’t forget to select the best oats and 


have them threshed for seed. The oat hay 


crop will aid materially in reducing the feed bill. 


can be’ squeezed from a bunch of hay 
by twisting it in the hands, it is then 
ready to be stored. 

Since clover hay is so readily dis- 
colored by the weather it should be 
stored in barns whenever possible. 
When there is no barn space avail- 
able, the clover may be stored in well- 
put-up stacks which are finished off 
with some grass hay or straw. Clover 
hay does not turn water well and 
when -put up in stacks should always 
be thatched with some other mate- 
rials. 


V.—Harvesting Small Grains 


PJARVEST should begin as soon as 
the field turns a golden yellow 
color, If grain gets overripe, much 
of it is wasted and it is more apt to 
go down if it should happen to rain. 
The bundles should not be made too 
large and great care should be taken 
in putting up good shocks. Much 
grain is lost every year on account of 
poor shocking. See that the butts of 
the bundles are thrust firmly against 
the ground and that the heads are 


same time, and 10 or more acres may 
be thoroughly prepared and planted 
each day. 
>. 

7 

A drill may be used to plant Cowpeas, 
sorghum, and other crops after small 
grain. You can plant in drills at any 
distance by stopping up some of the 


spouts. A fertilizer attachment to the 
drill may be used to distribute acid 
phosphate or other fertilizer. 


* * * 
bd 


If for any reason, you cannot use a 
drill, one and two-row planters with 
fertilizer attachment should be used 
to plant the peanuts, cowpeas, sorghum, 
and other crops. The planter not only 
saves labor, but plants the seed and 
distributes the fertilizer in such a man- 
ner as to insure better crops. 

» * -* 


A sharp disk harrow thoroughly pul- 
verizes the soil after the small grains 
are harvested. This implement pre- 
pares the ground effectively, quickly, 
and economically, and is the best im- 
plement to use to prepare the small 





way that trucks and tractors 

are bringing about big scale 
production, speeding up slow pro- 
ceases, replacing slow hand and 
horse labor ‘with machinery, and 
saving man time. When they go 
to buy a tractor or a truck, how- 
ever, they warit to know just the 
troukles and successes their neigh- 
bors have had with similar ma- 
chines. You, who have bought 
tractors and trucks will, therefore, 


QO-: farmers know in a general 





TRUCK AND TRACTOR SPECIAL JULY 9 
Write Us Your Experiences With These Machines 


be giving the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer real help by writ- 
ing your experiences with these ma- 
chines—the time and labor saved, 
the trouble to be expected, the cost 
of operation, the kinds of work they 
will do. Make your letters not over 
300 words in length and mail them 
by June 15. For the best letter a 
cash prize of $5 will be given, and 
for the second best, $3.- Other let- 
ters used will be paid for at regular 
rates. 











in June 
ALFORD 


grain land in a hurry at this busy 
season of the year. 
* * * 


The binder will generally pay for 
itself in one season. One binder will 
harvest from 80 to 100 acres—8 acres 
per day. It will usually do the work 
for several farmers in a neighborhood. 
Several farmers may own the binder, 
or one farmer may own it, and harvest 
his neighbor’s grain at a reasonable 
price. 

* * * 

The sulky, one-row cultivator is now 
used on the large majority of farms, 
and the two-row cultivator is rapidly 
coming into general use. There are, 
of course, many who use one-horse 
cultivators at this time, but those farm- 
ers should always keep in mind the fact 
that the one-row cultivator enables the 
farmer to thoroughly cultivate more 
land per hand. The two-row cultivator 
enables the farmer to do much more 
work than a one-row cultivator, and 
just as good work can be done with 
the two;row cultivator as can be done 
with the one-horse or one-row culti- 
vator after the crop has been given 


one cultivation. 
x « 


The anvil, the file, the grindstone, 
and the emery wheel should be used 
frequently on every farm to keep all 
tools, implements, and machines sharp 
at all times. The saving in power by 
using sharp tools and implements is 
very great. Rainy days can be utilized 
to good*advantage in keeping all tools 
and farm implements in good condition, 
All tools, implements, and machines 
should be kept sharp and bright, and 
the wearing parts well oiled. Do not 
permit harrow or cultivator teeth to 
become dull or rusty. Satisfactory 
work cannot be done unless the teeth 
and shovels are bright and sharp. 

oe a 


There is absolutely no excuse for 
using any kind of machine without 
greasing or oiling often, especially 
when the bearings are slightly rusty. 
Plenty of oil and grease lessen the 
team’s. burden and lengthen the life 
of the machine. 

* * 


, 


Haying machinery is being used on 
thousands of farms this month. A spe- 


cial article might be written about each 


and every hay-making machine, from 
mower to automobile baler, but no 
greater emphasis can be given than to 
say that the hay machinery line is one 
of universal need and.use. Some farm 
implements and machinery save labor, 
some produce larger yields, and, there- 
fore, enable the farmer to make more 
money. Hay machinery does both. It 
enables the farmer to rush_harvesting 
and to handle the crops in a manner to 
obtain the greatest possible>value. 


The wise farmer uses the mower, hay 
rake, and hay-loading and hay-unload- 
ing, and other haying machinery to cut 
and put his hay into the barn or stack 
at the right time. A few days too early 
makes poor hay; a few days too late 
shows deterioration of quality. 

ae 


Careful preparation of the soil be- 
fore planting, and especially before 
planting at this season of the year, 
pays well, It is not only necessary to 
thoroughly pulverize the soil, but it is 
necessary to pack it, unless it rains 
soon after breaking. Thousands of 
farmers fail to get a stand of summer 
and fall crops for the reason that seed 
are planted on freshly plowed or disk- 
ed, unpacked soil. In recent years, im- 
plements known as the culti-packer, 
the clod pulverizer, and the roller pul- 
verizer are being used in ever increas- 
ing numbers to pulverize the soil, fill up 
the air spaces, and level the top of the 
soil. An implement of: this kind is 
sorely needed on every farm. 
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Leader Water System 





f 
This exceptionally LOW PRICE 


been waiting for. 

We have only a limited number of 
these outfits that we will sell at this 
price. So you had better write us at 
once, or see your local plumbing 
dealer. 

THINK OF IT—For only $125 you 
can get a 32 or 110-volt Electric com- 
plete LEADER Water System for 
your home, 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRO CO., 


PECIALJUNEOFFER 
A Complete 


just what many of us have 













(7 Cents a Word, 








Breeders’ Cards 


Each Initial, Namber or Amount Counts as a Word 





Cash With Order) 





LIV ESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Fred D. Paxton, East 








~ La rge re Berkshires. 


Berkshire Pigs—Big Type. 
Falls Church, V 

—— Type. James 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs—Registered WDuroc-Jerseys—i’est of breeding, 
bis bone type, 8 we id, $12. Indian Creek Duroc 

















W. Graves, American 








ol 





arm, Crouse, N. ¢ 

For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey Sow—2 years old, 
and 6 pigs (purebred, born 18th April), $70. Sow 
weighs from 250 to 300 8. 


Ibs.; pigs beauties. 
Blackstock, 8. C., Route 4. 


ESSEX 
Another Lot of Fine Resisered Essex Pigs—10 weeks 


eid, $15. Also service boars. A. Aldridge, Randle- 
man, . 


Ford & Son, 








N.C 





HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Pigs. Don McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 


For Sale—Purebred Hampshire Pigs—Ready June 
25th. Dill Bras., Springwood, Va. 


POLAND- CHINAS 


Big Type Poland-China by ey See in 
buyer’s name, $12. 50. Keiths, I 


For Sale—Reristered Sogtied 4 Poland China Hogs— 
All ages. Prices right. Geo. W. Clark, Woodstoc 
Va., Route 8. 


For Sale—Big Bone Poland-China_ Pigs—‘‘Clans- 
man” 4 Y weeks old, $12.50. W. D. B e, 
Seaboard, N 


For Sale—Purebred Big Type Spotted Poland-China 
Bred Sows—$25, $35, $50 each. S. W. Woodley, Pro- 
prietor Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Creswell, 
N. C., Route 2. 


























Address 
THE MOTOR COMPANY, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Richmond, Va. 











Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, 


but are of- 
ten cheaper 








Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 

N. C.—Attention—I er for sale spotted Po- 

land-China hogs, shoats and pie, as good as the best. 
i sires are Western boars. W. Woodley. 


Sarees 


“Blue Hogs’’—Large, growthy and prolific. Actu- 
ally “pine” in a color. Greatest PR hog in America. 
Write for booklet. Mention this paeen. The Biue Hog 

Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


any  eacmane age. Rose- 
Jeffersonton, 





Angus Cattle—Both sexes, 
dale Stock Farm 

Angus Cattle From Accredited iad for Sale—Both 
sexes; best blood lines; all ages Write for list of 
1920 winnings. Sanfo ord & Rich, _Mocksville, _N. c. 


GUERNSEYS 











Guernsey Bull for Bale— Jim of Willow Trook J Trill, 
2 years old, excellent bred Sire, Gerar Royal; dam, 
Jessie’s Annie Laurie. Send pedigree. Mrs. Cc. Rob- 
ertson, Parksville, 8. C. 


HEREFORDS 


For — a Polled Hereford Bull. W. T. 
Lauten, Madison, N. 

For | Sale—8 Pur bre dd 
heifers, 3 cows. Vrite for prices. 
Maiden, N. C. 














Herefords—2 ae J calves, 8 
F Costner. 





HOLSTEINS 





Holsteins—High-gra de, , bre d, 2-ye ar- old heif ers; - also 
cows. Registered, all ages, both sexes. Broad-Acre 
Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


"Re gister re a Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8. Government, 
J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 


20 Choice, Highly Bred Holsteia Calves—Fr rom heavy 
milkers, beautifully marked, crated for shipme any- 
where. Write us. Fernwood Farms, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


JERSEYS 

Family Cows—Several choice, high-grade Jerseys, 
now fresh, priced to sell. Hickory Grove Farm, 
Conover, N. C. 

For Sale—2 Royally Bred Beg. Jersey Bull Calves 
—Sired by imported bull; dams are daughters of Sen- 
sational Fern, great-dams daughters of Eminent. Chas. 
L. Todd, Box 209, Richmond, Va. 


RED POLLS 
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Cabbage and Collard Plants—Now and all su 
500 postpaid, 75c; 1,000 expressed, $1. ‘oma’ 
beets same price. Ws “Walter Parks, _Pisgah, N Cc, 
CELERY 


Celery La — June-August. 
sonville, N¥ C 






















Celery Gardens, 









CHUFAS 


Seed Chufas—$3 per bushel. 
Fiorala, Ala. 


Chufas—One of the best hog feeding crops. 
fattened on chufas are equal to those fatten 
peanuts. Pound 20c; peck, $1.25; bushel, $4. i 
Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. C. 





Blue Springs 






























CORN 
Genuine Mexican June See®Corn—$3 bushel; 
% bushel; 85c peck. Hudmon Seed Co., Na 
Tennessee. | 











PEANUTS 


Plant Peanuts Through June—Best White &§ 
Seed, $4.50 100-. bag. Sparks Bros., , Bufaula, 
Peanuts—Small White Sy: anish—The Kind th 
informed planters insist on having, 4c per D., 
120-™. bags. F. H. McCrae, Denmark, 8. C. 


PECANS 









































Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted 
shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. Largest pecan 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nu 






lamberton, Miss. 












POTATOES 


Potato Plants— $1. 40 1,000; 10,000 up, 
Barber, Baxley, 


~ Potato Plants—$1.40 1,000; 
gia Plant Farm, FPaxiey, Ga. 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hali 
Cc. E. _Setzer, € Claremont, N. 
Porto Rico Potato ee 50 per 1,000. 

asville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 















$1.25 












25, 





10,000 up, $1. 













Potato Plants—$2 





































Hopper’s Porto Rico Plants—None better; & 
$1.30. J. D. Stewart, Quitman, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato SVips—Ready now; $1.35 
Write A. S. Wells, Tallahassee, Fia. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Plants—$2.50 1, 000, 
paid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, 













Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per ae 
th order, C. W. White, Hazelhurst, Ga. 





wi 





Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per # 
=i " 


















Red Polled Registered Bull_Calves—Curles Neck 
Strain. Dornoch Stock Farm, Howardsville, Va. May and June delivery. Appling Plant Co., 
HE Aaron Adams, DPouclas, 
s = Plants for Sale at $1.25 per 
For Sale Chose famiand Sheep and Lambs. David order. 
Cox, Hertford, N 
JACKS spected; $1.75 per 1,000, f.0.b, Alachua. 





Large Spanish Young Jack— yey | for service. Bar- 
gain. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Bulls—Herefords and Shorthorns—$100 
each. Bargain. Green Acre Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 











J 
WANTED—Express Shipments 
PLUMS — PEACHES 
DEWBERRIES — POULTRY 


Theo. H. Tecklenburg, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 











300 Pigs—180 Shoats—T75 to 120 Ibs. 20 Bred Sows. 
hire, Poland-China, Duroc. State your wants. 
Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 
Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $30 
each, crated for shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edg +Farmg, Whi Wisconsin. 





Whitewater, 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


~~ he a fine Setter Pups. C. P. Green, Bt. 
2, Marshall. N. 
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A house is only as good as the roof 
all weather conditions, 


Protect your home today and tomorrow with everlasting 


fd 





S 


. 


They mever wear out—never need repairing and they save you 


money as well as improve the looks 


Write for full information and booklet B today. 


WALLACE & GALE CO. 


BALTIMO 


that protects it from fire, rain and 






he 


ASBESTOS 
CEMENT. 


HINGLES 


of your building. 


RE, MD. 














Hounds for Sale— 
ford, Mocksville, N. 


Hound Puppies for a Write for price “and fur- 
ther information. Dr. M. Weston, Swan 
North Carolina. 


Need Help? A White Collie will drive your stock, 
and protect your home and family. Beautiful, help- 
ful, profitable. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va. 


FOXES 


Six Half-grown Foxes for Sale — Perfect condition. 
W. T. Rawls, Point Caswell, N. C. 


Wanted to Buy—Young Foxes—State price first let- 
ter. John Harding, Mocksville, N. C. 


POULTRY AND ECGS 


ee OOOO 


LEGHORNS 


. White Leghorn Eggs (Tom Barron | ey = 
$1.25 for 15; $7 per 100. C, O. Edwards, te 2, 
South Hill, Va 


8. C. White Leghorns—Pullets and cockerels, 1 and 
2-year-old hens; exes, 90 per cent fertile. Write 
Middleboro Farm, Box 60, Route 1, Hampton, Va. 

Vigorous, Strong Hatched 8. C. White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks—Thousands ready for shipment every week. 
Beginning June 13th, I will make a big reduction in 
price on my nage = in any quantity. Write for 
special summer price and my descriptive catalog. Tenth 
year. Carl Gilliland, Siler € City, N. C, 


— Reasonably priced. E. C. San- 
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Ga.— 





000. wy ‘check 








Purebred Porto Rico Potato Si he a t 







Alachua, Fia. 


Genuine Lookout Mountain Potatoes—Order 
June a ae $2 per bushel, Simpson & 
Oxford, N. C. 

















Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000. 
North Carolina. 





Triumph, Southern 
unch, 











Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000; 5,000, # 
$1.40 1,000, Fully guaranteed.” J. H, 
man, Baxley, Ga. 














Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.75, pn 
‘5.000, $7.50; 10,000, $12.50, express collect. 
Conger, Tifton, Ga. 


1 aiiiilions a De ng Rico Potato a % 
1,000; 5, at $1. Prompt shipmen Clark 
Co., ‘npimaavitie, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato Plants—#rom guaranteed @ 
$1.50 per 1, May; $1.10, June delivery. TH 
Paris, Fitzgerald, Ga. 4 


For Sale—Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plant 
1,000, postpaid. a oe shipment. Medlin 
Farm, Fort Mill, § 


Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sal 
$1.40 a 1,000; order quick; cash with order. 
a. R. Batten, Winokar, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants by the Million—Immediate gf 
ment; State inspected; genuine stoc rice $1, 
1,000. Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plant 
1,000. Prompt shipment; full count; any @ 
Write Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pinevil N. C, 


““Taters’—Government Inspected Nancy Hall 
Slips—Delivered, 2,500 and up, $2.50 1,000; less 
tities, $8 1,000. Houston Produce Co., Houston, 
Inspected Porto Rico and Norton Yam Pota’ 

00, $1.75, by express; 5,000, $7.50. Prep 
Farmers’ Union, H. J. 
































































































Mannvilie, Fla. 
For Sale — Improved Porto Rico Gover 
spected Potato Plants+At $1.55 per 1,000; 10) 
more at $1.40 per 1,000. Cash with order. We 
Boatright, Alma, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plant’—Genuine I 
Stem and free di 
500, $1.75; 1, 000, $13. 50, DP 
Maple Grove Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Potato Plants—Pure, genuine, Government in 
Porto Rico plants, $1.90 the 1,000; 5,000 lots, 


10,000 lots, $1.65, f.0.b. shipping point. Count 
anteed. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. ©, 








N an cy H 


- 








MINORCAS 


8. C. Black Minorca Hens—$2.25. I. C. Husa, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 








ORPINGTONS 


Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C.—Offers for sale a 
iow pavehess White Orpingtons hens, now laying, at 
each 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 




















MAKE MONEY 


BY SELLING YOUR 


Surplus Eggs, Poultry, 


YOU CAN CERTAINLY DO TH 


a small and inexpensive classified advertisement in The Progressive 
Read in the next paragraph, what ‘such an advertisement did 


Farmer. 
for J. L. McMillen, of Lebanon, Ten 


“I know of no other paper in which it “pays betier to 
advertise than in The Progressive Farmer. 
very low as compared with other papers of its type, and 
you certainly get spelndid returns. 

“A few weeks ago I inserted a small ad in the Breeders’ 
Columns, and I have been literaliy snowed under with 
orders for sitting eggs from the various states.” 

There are many hundreds of dollars worth of produce of various kinds 
either going to waste or not being used on our farms. 


family of readers about it, because 
someone wants the very thing which 
in your order and watch for the mail 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, 


Seed, Livestock, Etc. 


AT every time if you_will place 


n. 


The rates are 


Tell our big 
the chances are ten to one that 
you have and do not need. Send 
man, 


N. C. 














} Baby Chicks—Barred Rocks, $14 per 100. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. J. W. Dowdy, Kingsboro, N. C. 
(7 = “) ‘RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Reds—RBoth Combs— Annual June sale. Choice 


breeders, $3; 
Salisbury, N 


aast eges, $2 per 15, Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 





WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes—Pred from best of layers. 15 
eges, $1.70, postpaid. Write Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


White Wyandotte Exes for Hatching—$1.50, $2.50 
and $3.50 per 15. E. Russell, Box 184, Route A, 
Pensacola, Fla. 











PEA FOWLS 


“Wanted: Peafowls—Immediately. Box 219, Green- 

ville, S. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Baby Chicks—$10 per 100, 
horns; $13 for Barred Rocks, Reds; prepaid; live de- 
livery. From Hogan tested flocks. Send check to 
People’s Bank if you prefer, or to us, Hoganized Chick 
Hatchery, Bowling Green, Mo. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Prof, Waughtel, Homeland, Ga.—Sells good, strong 
plants at pre-war prices. 


BEANS 
Tarheel Black, 











White or Prown Leg- 














Mammoth bg Giant Brown 


Soy 
Beans—$3 bushel: $1 peck, cash with order. Nothing 
shipped €.0.D. gt & Co., Soy Bean Grow- 
ers, Suffolk, Va. 





CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage and Coles Plants—500 postpaid, 5c. 
Plant Porm, Ulah, N. 


Plants—Filat Dutch eas 
250 postpaid, 








also Collard Plants—~~ 
50c; 500 postpaid, 7Se; $i 1, ex- 








pressed, any quantity. Prompt, satisfactory treatment. 
R. O. Parks, Uiah, N. C. 






















Sweet Potato Sprouts—Nancy Halls an “a 
ry express, 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, at ": 10 i 
5 By prepaid parcel post, 100, 40c; 300, 

1.50; 1,000, $2.50. D. F. Jamison, Summ 


Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and P 
Yam—Strong, well rooted plants, on deep 





ernment inspected and free from all disease. 
for shipment, $1.25 1,000. Emerald Farms, 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Hayman, d Big 
Jersey Potato Plants—500, $1.75; 1,000, ang, 75; 
$18; 10,000, $25, mail, postcge prepaid. Plante 
packed. Satisfaction positively guarant 
Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 


Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet 
Plants—Guaranteed satisfaction or money 
$2.50 per 1,000, postpaid; $1.50 per 1,000, 
collect; $1.25 per 1,000 in 5,000 lots or more, 
plants the same price. Prompt shipment. 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Potato Plants for April, Mey and Jun 





, 






















) 




















Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, $2.50 per 1,000; q 
umph, ee Yam, Red Mobilian, Japanese Yam 
per 1,000. If wanted by parcel post, add 10e farm 
100, 3c ,* each additional 100. I have m 
plants. Let your orders come. C. C. Taylor, 
North Carolina. 
Potato Draws—Porto Rico Yams and Oe 
Jersey Sweets—Fine plants; state inspected: 
small ae shipped promptly. $2 per 1,000 
for 10,0 .000 or more one shipment, si 
1,000, tok express office, Green Cove Springs. 
ida Farms and Industries Company, Greet 
Springs, Florida. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Shipment April Ist to 
15th, Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Gr 
from No. 1 grade selected seed. Chemically 
to insure against clisease. Government 
Equipped to handle one million plants per day. 
erence, Bank of Tifton. We guarantee shipment 
10 days, or money cheerfully refunded. 1,000 
$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.70 ‘per 1,000; 10,00 
per 1, Prices f.0.b. ‘Tifton. e 
sell. “Tifton Potato Co., Inc., ‘Tifton, Ga. 


. 





TOMATOES 
Tomato } suites postpaid, 75c. 
Ulah, N. 





Plant 





Tomato rere postpaid, 50c, Walter 
Pisgah, N. 

Tomato Fanta 300 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
$1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, G& 

Tomato Plants — Leading Varieties — 50c 

000. Srensianted | tomatoes, x 100, post? 
= Plant Farm, For i 5 

omato Plants—$i. ai 000. Fosipeld, tral 


blooming, 190, $1. Yading veri PT 


{Classified ads. continued on next 


- 
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, Saturday, Juné4, 1921 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 











RASPBERRIES 


Want Some ee in glass pas = 
Will pay a good price. G: Tucker, dar lisle, 








TOMA TOES 


ROOFING 








Ae oer ff B8tone, 
$2.25; 


Tomato 
press, 500, Hg sod. thee 
ha pe pereet 3 post, ido, Le bene ok 
D. F. Jamison, “Stamm het 


, $2.25. 
uisCELLANEOUS SEEDS =D PLANES 








Galvanized Shingles and 5-W erimp rosfing, painted 
tin shingles, asphalt. shingles, wall beard, rabber 

ing, slate-surfaced voefing, and s le-rolk cuithest 
grade, but. priced - Otel Cu, Dis- 
tributors, Durham, N. 





en 





—~Oreer Your Pitnte from Pref. Waeughtel, H 

Georgia 
Sale—Cheiwe var oe —~ | 

ant sae Thame Doubt Seed core Latham 


Sen. icihassm, 








Pine —— Varieties Tomato, Cibbage— 
300, 30c; 1,000, em Prioleaw Etchison, 1,000 Weed- 
Columbia, 


Se per Tae 





wry Rica 


also Tomata Fiance 61 30 5 
‘Ashburn Benk. 








Dy 
of ar Lag 3 until August 10th A. W. Burson, Box 82, 
Ga. 
Eger plants, N 
) Drepent ‘parcel J 3 
, 100, 5dc; $1.35; 
Jamison, Summerville, 3. ce 


ship in small lots. Don’t write, but 


British 
long, $6.50 
mailed upon request. 


Columbia Red eoter Shingles— ¥8- 
per square, fle.b. cass, Apex. 
L. & Olive, Aper, N. €. 


x2? elf : sifimgies, af 
cypress singles, 

4520 XX @gpvess shimgles, at 

ass eull egpress shingles, « 


50 "0 ; S68 Gee EE cypress 
7.60 per 1,000; on cars in be gg = N. C, vil 
order and send 
u want shingles, while they ase going. 
Burgaw, N C. 


SYRUP 
Georgia Cane Syrup— ey q@ality, direct 


inches 
ampse 





eck yo 
Pender Shingle Co., 








Pure 
from producer to consumer, 


* (19) «599: 








=|[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Kumball’s Orion 
pound, Gilts weighing from 
sizes @ bred for Marely amd April farrow; 


at Oxford, 


W: R. KIMBALL, 





at $£.50 per case of 
10-1. cans; 5- 
r case less in 
eference, Citizens’ Bank. 


TOBACCO 


Chiro, Ga. 








elves Beans and Peas—9e es $1.50; 
Aucusta, 
4 _ oe. 4 King. 
"000g at 
1,600, $2555. . 3 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


a $2: Bunch, $3 Plant a late Juse l5th. Peas 
Pepper —— 
Imprewd By 500, $5.50 ; 
a Rs 1,090, 
advertising guar- 
every 


But no man is 
our paper unless he shows us. satisfactory refer - 
honesty and busi 


ences a3 to hia 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Any Kind of Farm for Sale. Home Seed and Land 
» cx, Dunm B C. 
Twenty Acres—Highty Improved Trucking Paurm—Z 
heues, barns, lve ”% and farmi 
/ Btation and school close, A, Lorck, Castle Hayne, 
"North Carolina. 
For Sale—Nice Brick Hotel—In a good town: with 
4 rooms, a furnished with - =a water. 


Wilt scll on easy terms, 
Payment We will exchange for house and on or a 
Only hetel in tewn. med Insurance 























farm. 
Trust. Company, Creedmoer, 


VIRGINIA 








— 


ale—63-Aere Furme—Welk located. 52 Acres, 
, Z houses. Leslie Davis, Chase City, Va, 


/KY. HATCHERY, 


Rentocks Tobaccoe—Matural leaf, 
$2. 20 Ibs., $4; chewing, 10 Bs., $3; 
R. Veal, Sedalia, Ky., Agent, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Baby Chicks 


White Rocks Barred Rocks 
Rhede Island Reds 
White 


Bx, 
Be., $5 

















From high-laying flocks. At rea- 
sonable prices, with safe arrivaB 


and es pre- 
paid te your door. ctireulaw 
sent on request. 


340 West 4th Street 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


BRISTOL BABY CHICKS 


prices on chicks from vigorous 








Por 8 
jst. mill 
OTHER STATES 


Florida—My 10-Acre Rich Meadow — $100, cash, 
Aeves, $85; near Fort. Arcadia, gulf. Charvad, 
B00 Crees view, 7, Chicago. 

~ $500 & Secures. Riverview dpa 6 cows and tools. 

© last year, 400; famous high 
» county seat; 5 acres, all *shable: wire fences; fruited 
‘to peaches, *plums, figs ; 
bungalow overlooking river; 








barn, 
500 gets it; only $500 
2 Fi . Details page or Tilustrated Catalog 
2 —— free. Strout Parm Agency, 1210 G % 
Ee Hare Jaeksonville, Fla. 
* The cae ¥o has built a new branch railway line 
Hiirough the South Plains regiom ef West Texas. A 
‘mew farming and livestock revion, with mew towns, is 
iBeing opened’ up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
eupicd & a good class of settlers, x erop possibilities 
eoven by actual ex enee. © yow can profitably 
mise euttonn, corn, sorghums and trult Tt is an ideal 
li and dairy eountry. Low prices for untiled 
— very easy terms, ore im and 
pick. Write today for free iMustrated folder. 
€. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


—Young men to learn the barber trade. Best 

ese in the South. Jobs furnished. Charlotte Bar- 

College, Charlette, N. C€. 
_ 


wated—Pupit Nurses—For the Rocky Mount San- 
f, a surgical, meclical amd non-contagious sani 
Rocky Mount, K€. 


ae Dress’ Desirning. 
own dresses. Sens 
6a Prankiin Dept. 
New York. . 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
PRADA APPP LAPIS IOLA. 
SALESMEN 
Summer Work for Farmers, Teachers, Students, and 


Rell freit. trees. Limtit, pleasant and pr 
Smith Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 


oe Sold 18 Sprayers and Auto oe 
0 Saturday. Profits $3 each. Square Par- 
fren Rusfer Company, stown 
—, Factory =~ 3 ——— 
Previews e:perienee owsary, give 
~~ instroctions. J. H. Haserave a Co. w chat- 
im, Va. 

















Big mone 
free, V 
M-535, Bochester, 


ey, Design 
ite imme- 

















Full time 2 side 


splendid hunting and fishing; [ 


St Mountai 
Chicks : White Leghorns—25 for $3.25; 50 for $6.50, 
100 for $12.50; 500 or more, 

Plymouth Rocks and Rhode 

$4.25; 50 for $8.25; 100 for $16. 

at 150 each, Postage paid and 106 per cent live 





delivery guaranteed, that 
hatched pullets make the best spring lagers. 


BRISTOL GHICK HATCHERY, 
Box 38-A, Bristol, Va. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


5,000 weekly, five imgegned varieties, at greatly 
reduced prices. A - order wil? convince you 
of their superior a and Brown Leg- 
horns, 12¢ each; Barred and White Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, I5e, and White Wyandottes, 
18e, postpaid. From meture breeders only. Live 
dolivery guaranteed. Order now. Let me assist 
you in maturing your summer chicks. Correctly 
bred stock is half the problem. Free circular. 


C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 




















These animale are as good as can be bought and are 
buying the best may obtain further information by writimg me. These expecting to 
buy at pork prices, or making enquiries throwgh curiosity sced not amswer this ad. 
Come and see ro I am offering you or maid erder. Referemees cither of three banks 


. 


| MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 
ITS ENTIRE BREEDING HERD 


On account of poor health and inability to give personal attention at gy to 
my herd, I am offering amy animal I own at the following prices except these BOARS: 
Pathfinder No. M1019, Kimball's Orion King No. 273119, a BOAR by Orion’s Reformer; 
Ne. 122775. Gilts weighing from 200 te 25 pounds, 


30 eents per 


275 to 350 pounds, 2 cents per pownd. I have of these 


boars amy age at the same proportion. 
Those interested in 


HARGROVE, N. C. 








LSTEIN CATTLE 


T. DeHAVEN, 


ied 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


18@ American Bldg. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








Union Stock Vards, 


WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 

Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices: Large 

market, competitive buying, good railroad service. Correspondence invited. 
Cc. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Baltmmore, Md. 


Reference: Mercentile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 











| BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS 
BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices. 
CHOICE BOARS—Neow ready for service: 

WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


| CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., SHELDON, S. C. 











HAMPSHIRES dress out @ higher per cent of 


only made by the HAMPSHIR 
NOW IS THE TIME to joi the —— of th 
For Literature and imformation 
&. Cc. STOWE, 





409 Wit m Avenue, 
AMERICAN. HAMPSHIRE Swine RECORD ASSOCIATION 


Hampshires Have Changed Swine Supremacy 7 25553,7i20"" 


ype evolved many years ago, and since then this breed has proved i 


ts supremacy. 
meat; put om pork st the cheapest cost and top 


hop cecordes fs 20m. than im the same period fm 1920—a record 


raisers, 


mest progressive swine 
as to where to buy the beat of breciling stock, close te heme, a 


PEORIA, AL iNots, 





BERKSHIRES 


PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


TEN FALL GILTS, $50. 


THD BEST CROP OF MARCH PIGS BVYER 
OFFERED, $20 EACH, 


Registered — Cholera Immune Delivered 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 


| Pinehurst, North Carolina 


* e * 
Berkshires— Large —Berkshires 
North Carolina Premier Herd 
Pizs now ready to ship at yg of what they wer 
last year. We won Drives sf last state fair. 

Tell us What You Want-—We Have It. 
LEROY HALL, RPLLSBORO, 

















€. 





—Make a Deller an liour—SeM Mendets, = 
patch for fnstantly mending leaks in_ all uten- 
Sample package free. Cailette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
materdam, W. Y-. 


MACHINERY 


, Gins yd Sale—Two 70-saw Van Winkle gin outfits, 
a bargain. J. P. Leaeh, Little- 


t 


701, A 








Busr Flour Mill Outfit— 
Julian, Salisbury, 





ay tn John 





For Sale—10 Betatie Auto Trucks—ABsolutely per- 
eee. — truek guaranteed. Dillom Supply 
by a eigh, 


Claims Coffected. Videlity Cu, #18 East Broad, 
thu nond, Va. 
ussell Syatene a, Pugnest—Countsy homes. 
Frantt!' Ave., 
Man \elette Camera “Oe ai, used, half price, 
Write Clinton Rogers, GiTbcr 
We roe Accounts, Notes, €l<c <n in 
world No charces unless colf ced. May’s Col- 
A-eney, Somerset, Ky. 
_ Cypress and Pine Shincies—Reuw-h Eemnber—Air- 
ried bose Cor lots. Comm and bay; eats. Lowest 
” Shirp, Pinleysem, Ga. 


en 
per yard: cott< ‘a 
watl orders erren_ prompt atten 
. L. Harrison, Neeces, & 


HONEY 


Choice: Honey—Guaranteed pur 
$1.80, by express; 12 Bbe., 
‘The Stever Apiaries, 





























delicious— 10 
by mail post- 


and 
$2.75, 
tea 





DUROC-JERSEYS 








ME. JOHN LETITAM, Inown 
om pediyrees, wild have 


D0 YOU WANT TO BECOME AN AUCTIONEER— 
And a Better Judge of Livestock and Pedigrees? 


If 80, SEND FOR CATALOG OF COL. REPPERT'S AUCTION SCHOOL. 


and pedigree work. 


ge ene ie best ates: of Gaetan om suthert 
me ity” 


coL. BEPPERT will personally Gane int Dido TERM OPENS JUNE 21, 19a). 


Address 


REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 


DECATUR, IND. 


Please mention this paper when writing for catalog. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Durocs— Quality, Size —Durecs 
We offer any size at all times. 
FAIRMONT DUROCS 
E. S$. VANATTA, UNIVERSITY, N. CG 


Q. b. C’s 
LTS ——O. I. C.’s 














PRIZE WINNING DUROC- 
JERSEYS FOR SALE 


A Few Outstanding March Pigs 


tiom guaranteed. Regrstered. 
are out of N. C. 1920 
headed by Aviator Wonder King 
134421, the sire of these pigs. 

If mterested in this kind, 


WRITE OR COME. 
TURLINGTON DUROC FARM, 
Route 2, Duke, N.C. 











= 


DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you en bic class foundation 
by, or Bred w 


: POLAND-CHINA HOGS FOR SALE 


eo. I. C'>— P RS—Gb 

Registered? O. F. C. Pigs, from 2 to 3 months old, at 

$15 each; pairs, $28. 5-months-old Boars and Gilts, 

o eut of State and National prize-winning stock. 
‘ross-bred pigs at pork prices. Stock must be as rep- 

ronentie er money refunded. Write for circular and 

prices. R. Q@. OWEN, Routet, Bedford. Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 








Hogs for Sale—Ptzs, 
for service, 
ones 
ahd should be immune. 
oe return at my ex- 
i ‘same No = till 
you'reeeive pig in good condition. 
Four 15-1¢%s JERSEY HETPERS cheap. 

J. BONDS AGNEW, BETWARY, MISS. 











| SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS | 


Great Mortgage Lifters 


WP ARE HBADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST 
Prices Mew Reduced 40 per cent. 

Beep Suge Risk 5 BIG FUMES Wee. 
acsiste? by THE CONQUEROR 43493, LORD BA- 

Ge tat THE CHALLENGER. None better. 

IDWLEWILDE FARM, CRESWELL, &. C. 








KODAK FINISHING 





HOLSTEINS 








~ 
° 
HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 
COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Simee 1902 the herd bas been built up, for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
KING S°°ttS domnates the herd. 
BULL CALVTS FOR SALE. 
Dept. F, 
Secamrvatier A. TURNER, Mor., 


The bleed of 


HOLLIS, vA. 












































‘Send Six Expesure Holl and 22 Cents for Six Glossy 
Fisher Studio, Lamar, Mo. 

Sodak Finishing by Mail—Filmsa developed free. 
3 6 cents. W. W. Whi 





ri te, Box 326, 
r ningham, Ala. 





Order—Send 25e and rell for 6 prints; er 6 
s for reprints. Fast ay and Night 














Registered HEREFORD BULLS 

LARGE ENGUGH FOR SENVICE—Breeding of 
the very best. 

GGGD EXOGUGH TO BEAD A HERD of resis- 


tered cows 
CHEAP ENOUGH TO UEP to meds up « herd. 
GREENSB BURSERIES & STOCK FARMS, 








Registered Airdale Pups. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs. 
Also a a few Gea Grade eee 


%. L. T STICKLEY, 
Vi 





| Strasburg, 




















Gresmsboro, a Wess 6 O88 es enue } 
Ri etinetens 











iV OQeGA 


Deyn <4 & 


Ous advertisers are guaran* cd. 


Baie hteette na ti ges An ean Ye. dye 











The finest Tire for Small Cars 


Goodrich 
Ox3% 


CAnti-Skid Safety Tread 
at the 20% Price Reduction 





Si ace ‘Hasslers” without, 
ereisa 2 tire, with snappy ; , 
black tread and creamy white tying up your Fo _ 
sides—clean, trim, splendidly OTHING complicate 
finished—generously large and N about Hassler Shock 
full in size, with the Goodrich Absorbers. Nothing a 
anti-skid safety tread. change about the car! Arp 
man can apply them 
This tire will give you much aight aaa ce ! 
longer mileage, the greatest of Think of” ¢ach’.& ma 
durability, the utmost riding amount of time—and such 
comfort and the fullest satis- a small expense— securit 1 
faction. for you a saving of one-third 
of your tire and up-keep ex=) 
Like all other Goodrich tires salen will ci voll 
the 30x32” is made only in one car last - one-third longe ! 
quality. It is so thoroughly and They protect the car against 
unusually good that its makers the destructive bampe * 
frankly declare it the best tire a ey ee 


: tion. 
ever made for small cars. 


| 


lil 
Whit 


| 


oe 





si 


VL 


: Try Hassler Shock Absork 
THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY at ial : 
Goodrich 30x33 adie Gide a ers—at our risk—for 10 days “. 
anti-skid safety tread fabric tire ae You can get them for an 
Dealers everywhere are selling Goodri ver- : 
BE ar Em de Ath town Cords, Goodrich Fabric Tires and Goodrich F ord model—and also ad 
into effect May 2nd Red or Gray Tubes—all one quality—at the 20% 1-ton Truck. Write us if ye 
fect May reduction in prices which Goodrich made effec d i. donk 
tive May 2nd, 1921. o not know your dealer. 











W Suiolus . 
rmy Bargains 


Every little move- 
ment means more 





2 daton shirts, $1.09 
Slightly used, perfect 
condition. 


Kiaki Goa, 99C Ea, 
2 for $1 


f This illustrates the Hassler mode! 

coats are slightly i! now made for the Brothers 
a but in perfect Car— irand St pacing’ luxury and 
dition. Sizes, 32, 34, “36, \ add martness. Four Hasslers 
38, 40. Very serviceable :t \ dodhnest-—aadt we Ange oe oo 
for road and farm work. AS NA : any part of the car 
Fane See oe ae Dodge Dealer. 

Write for Summer RAYS 4 
Price List. 


























IRVING DRUCKER, 
Di Soles, 


258 E. , : HASSLER SALES AGENCY Ine 
New York City. ” 





521 East Main St., Richmond, Va. q 


Go) 


Shack At .bhsorb 
































